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Colors, trims and upholsteries. • • 
engines and transmisssions. • • 
series and models.. • 

Look at the choice! Seven series and 31 models 
(every one distinctively, stylishly beautiful). 

But Pontiac's choice goes deeper. In engines... 
an easy-running "Six” and six V8s. In transmissions ... 
the slick precision of a standard Synchro-Mesh or 
three smooth automatics. In colors ... a rainbow 
range of 31 Magic-Mirror tones to suit your taste. 

In fabrics ... both richness and rightness with 
a selection of leather, vinyl and patterned cloths. 

Easy to keep clean, too! 

And to keep all of this wide Pontiac choice beautiful 
and efficient...a carefully rustproofed Body by Fisher. 



Laurenlian 2-Door Sedan 


What do you want in a new car? 

You'll find it at your local Pontiac dealer's. 


FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW IT'S...PQ/^Y!AC 



A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Laurenlian Vista 4-Door Sport Sedan 
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In This Issue 


Lloyd Smith 

• MORE DETERMINED THAN EVER to close the gap be¬ 
tween farm and non-farm income, and to do it without accepting 
government control—that about sums up the impression of 
farm policy gained by Editor Lome Hurd at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture—see page 16. 


• LLOYD SMITH AND SONS cut 

labor and costs with a welding torch, 
says our Western field editor, Cliff 
Faulknor. Read about the ingenious 
Smiths in “They Build Them Better” 
(pages 14 and 15) and about Mrs. 
Lloyd Smith in “She Made a House a 
Home” (page 72). 


FORECAST FOR FASHION, our exclusive feature on designs for 
spring and summer, shows the accent is on versatility and refined sim¬ 
plicity this year—page 63. 
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Serving Canadian Farmers Since 1882 


EFFICIENT 
ANEMIA CONTROL 



Over a Million Canadian Hogs Injected With Benger’s Iron Dextran 


The dollars and cents facts of hog raising demand 
that anemia control be thorough, simple and fast 

Time spent per pig weaned, number of pigs weaned per litter, vigor and 
thriftiness of pigs weaned may spell the difference between profit and loss. 

Iron deficiency anemia can — reduce the number of pigs weaned, reduce 
the weaning weights, increase the number of poor doers. 

The pigs may look fine, but they grow slowly — increasing your feed bill. 

Research has proven that a baby pig needs about 126 mg of iron during the 
first three weeks. If your pigs receive less they may be costing you money. 

Only Benger’s iron dextran supplies all the iron a pig needs, plus a reserve, 
in one treatment. 

But merely preventing or correcting anemia isn’t enough. The dollars and 
cents facts of hog raising demand that anemia control be thorough, simple 
and fast. 

Imposil GIVES UNMATCHED PERFORMANCE 

• One shot of Imposil (150 mg of iron) fully protects pigs — even pigs 
slow to creep feed 

• You need to treat a pig only once 

• One man can treat two pigs a minute 

• Imposil is fully absorbed and goes to work immediately, unlike many 
other preparations 

• There is no waste or staining when injected according to instructions 

• Imposil is not toxic and does not irritate 

• Imposil treatment is an investment that returns profits when made a 
part of good management — proven by results on thousands of farms 
in Canada, Britain and the U.S.A. 

HOG FEEDERS! MAKE SURE THE WEANERS 
YOU BUY HAVE BEEN Imposil TREATED 

Imposil is available from your druggist 

Benger Laboratories Limited 

20 Spadina Road, Toronto, Ontario 















































The Country Guide 


Editorials 


Government 

T HE Federal Minister of Agriculture’s 
address to the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture in late 
January was disappointing on two counts. The 
arguments Mr. Harkness used in defense of 
his deficiency payment programs for eggs and 
hogs were not convincing. His remarks con¬ 
tained no reference to the Government’s atti¬ 
tude toward the problems of prairie grain 
growers, other than to imply that they were 
not so badly off as many people have been 
trying to make out. 

The Government has much to be proud of 
insofar as farm legislation is concerned. In a 
relatively short time since taking office, it has 
improved the farm credit legislation, enacted 
new crop insurance legislation, passed the 
long-debated South Saskatchewan River de¬ 
velopment legislation, and made major revi¬ 
sions in the price stabilization legislation. 
Moreover, this Government has appointed and 
already heard from a Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads of Food Products, increased 
gifts of wheat under the Colombo Plan, pro¬ 
vided interest-free cash advances on farm 
stored grain, made supplementary payments 
in 1958 to western grain farmers of $40 mil¬ 
lion, and provided emergency aid to them 
when they were hit by unseasonable weather 
in 1959. It is also studying and intends to 
introduce a new rural development program 
to help alleviate the hardships of agricultural 
adjustment. These are obviously not the 
actions of a government unsympathetic to the 
needs of Canadian agriculture. 

What a pity that this otherwise commend- 


Deficiencies 

able record should be tarnished with faulty 
judgment in the case of deficiency payments 
on eggs and hogs, and so much indecision in 
the case of the demands of grain growers. 

HY is Mr. Harkness not convincing in 
defending deficiency payments on eggs 
and hogs? Well in our judgment he continues 
to avoid the main issues. To put it bluntly the 
deficiency payment method which has been 
employed unduly regiments the producers of 
eggs and hogs. It creates uncertainty and 
chaos in the market for these products instead 
of stability. It discriminates against those who 
are doing the best job of farming. It will have 
the effect of lowering returns to all producers 
regardless of the size of their operations. 

The results are in conflict not only with the 
stated purpose of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Act, but are in conflict with other programs 
which Mr. Harkness rightly takes pride in, 
particularly research and credit. 

In the long run we doubt very much if the 
deficiency payment program will achieve any 
substantial degree of stability fo;~ hog and egg 
prices. The method is in danger of causing 
even greater cyclical fluctuations in production 
and prices than under open market conditions 
—the very opposite to what any well designed 
price support program is intended to do. 

Anyone who doubts that a conflict of poli¬ 
cies exists, need only read what Mr. Harkness 
told the recent Federation meeting. He stated 
the deficiency payment program “is deliber¬ 
ately designed to protect the average farm 
producer against the impact of lower prices 
while the necessary adjustment in egg pro¬ 



Whither Co-operation 

F ARM co-operatives are faced with what 
might very well be a critical question. 
Can they rigidly retain the traditional prin¬ 
ciples and practices upon which they were 
founded, and at the same time continue to 
meet the competition of their business rivals 
in a changing economy? This question takes 
on special significance in providing services to 
the growing number of large-scale producers. 

Press releases have been received recently 
from two prominent farm organizations in 
different parts of Canada which present con¬ 
flicting views on this question. It is a subject 
which is obviously causing concern, and about 
which honest differences exist. 

What has happened to give rise to the 
different viewpoints? The answer is not a 
simple one. However, here are the main fac¬ 
tors which have contributed to the dilemma. 

Both technological and economic develop¬ 
ments have lead to significant changes in the 
position of the individual farmer. A point has 
been reached in farming where the decisions 
of individual farmers to produce and market 
more of a given product can effect the market 
and, hence, the welfare of other producers of 
that product. As a result, rivalry for the first 
time is developing within farming, which in¬ 
evitably carries over into farm co-operatives. 

The second factor is the development of the 
trend to contracting. Producers look to their 
co-operatives to adopf this business practice 
in order to help them adjust to changing tech¬ 
nology, and to assist them in keeping control 
over their farming operations. At the same 
time, co-operatives are faced with the neces¬ 
sity of matching their competition, both in 
providing services to producers and in assur¬ 


ing a regular supply of standard quality prod¬ 
ucts to wholesalers and retailers. However, 
since most forms of contracts call for the 
extension of considerable credit, risk is in¬ 
volved. In handling contracts, co-operatives 
need to establish criteria for extending credit 
which not all of their members can meet. 

The third factor is the trend to bigness in 
co-operatives. In order to compete with power¬ 
ful business rivals, co-operatives tend to be¬ 
come large and efficient themselves. In the 
process, there are those who believe that 
active participation of the members in the 
conduct of the business diminishes. 

Still other factors are the use by co-opera¬ 
tives of the practices of selling supplies on 
credit, and of giving cash discounts to mem¬ 
bers on volume purchases. 

T HOSE who object to co-operatives using 
such practices charge that they are violat¬ 
ing a number of basic principles of co-opera¬ 
tion. They define the most important of these 
principles as: open membership for all; 
democratic control; limited interest on share 
capital; distribution of surpluses on the basis 
of patronage; cash trading at fair market 
prices; and, frequent membership meetings to 
consider the current state and possible de¬ 
velopment of their associations. 

The objectors to contracts, credit sales and 
cash discounts argue that the adoption of 
these practices result in privileges to the few 
at the expense of the many. For example, co¬ 
operatives that contract, build up a small 
number of large-scale producer operations, 
the sales from which cut into the market of 
small farmers. Moreover, in doing so, the co¬ 
operative is using the assets of all to the detri¬ 
ment of the majority. 

Those who support these practices believe 


duction is taking place.” At another point in 
the same address he claims the credit program 
would “put a great number of farmers in the 
position where they can secure sufficient credit 
to expand and modernize their operations in 
order to create efficient farm production units.” 
If this isn’t going in opposite directions at the 
same time, we don’t know what it is. 

What’s to be done? It is obviously high time 
the Government reconsidered its position, ad¬ 
mitted its mandatory guaranteed price levels on 
eggs and hogs under the Stabilization Act are 
too high; and amended the legislation accord¬ 
ingly. The CFA has called for action. The or¬ 
ganization wants eggs and hogs either removed 
from mandatory support, or alternatively the 
permissible level of mandatory support low¬ 
ered, so that offers-to-purchase support prices 
for these products may be set at suitable levels. 
This is a matter of some considerable urgency 
if any semblance of order and stability is to be 
restored and maintained in eggs and hogs. 

T HE long indecision on the farm organiza¬ 
tions’ requests for deficiency payments on 
wheat, oats and barley grown in the Prairie 
area is inexcusable. Nor can Mr. Harkness 
avoid sharing in the blame for this sad state 
of affairs. He is, after all, both the Minister of 
Agriculture and a member of the Wheat Com¬ 
mittee of the Federal Cabinet. Surely it was 
not too much to expect that he would come to 
the Federation meeting prepared to say some¬ 
thing about this question. 

The grain situation has not changed mate¬ 
rially since western farmers considered it grave 
enough to justify the March on Ottawa in 
support of their demand for deficiency pay¬ 
ments. Regardless of whether the principle of 
deficiency payments for grain is sound or not, 
they have every right to expect the Govern¬ 
ment to make up its mind and give them an 
answer. This lack of consideration on. the 
Government’s part tends to frustrate any 
attempt by farm organizations to develop 
alternative policies on grain. V 


that co-operatives cannot easily survive with¬ 
out serving the needs of the members, includ¬ 
ing both large and small-scale farmers. If 70 
per cent of the farm output comes from 15 
per cent of the farms, how can co-operatives 
be an important influence in the farm economy 
unless they count among their patrons a sig¬ 
nificant number of the large-scale farmers? To 
hold or attract the business of large-scale 
farmers, co-operatives must at least match the 
offers being made by their competitors. Other¬ 
wise the business may be lost by default. 

If large-scale farmers are forced out of co¬ 
operatives, there is always the chance that 
they will either make direct line contracts 
with private companies, or join together to 
protect their own interests. Whichever course 
they follow, co-operatives would end up being 
a much less important influence in agriculture, 
and many might even be put out of business. 

Thp foregoing leads us to three obvious con¬ 
clusions. First, co-operatives in Canada need 
to review their objectives, and decide on the 
course of action most likely to result in achiev¬ 
ing them. Co-operative principles and prac¬ 
tices formulated generations ago may not be 
entirely suitable in today’s economy. Second, 
co-operatives should consider the development 
of other special services for small-scale farmer 
members. This would tend to offset the rivalry 
that is building up between small and large- 
scale producers. Third, while co-operatives 
are still essentially democratic associations, 
they need to give special consideration to the 
most effective means of arriving at policy. 
They need to more clearly define the areas of 
responsibility of the members, the board of 
directors and the management with respect to 
both policy and operations. This action would 
help to resolve conflicting views among those 
who believe in co-operation. V 
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FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 


On Keeping Perspective 

All farmers who contemplate bor¬ 
rowing money under the revised farm 
credit legislation should read care¬ 
fully the article in the November 
issue by Cliff Faulknor entitled “The 
Best Laid Paper Plans.” This is the 
story of John Hulbert of Duncan, 
Vancouver Island, who states that: 
“Any farm management plan should 
leave room for contingencies.” 

Good management is a must, hut 
there are many things beyond the in¬ 
dividual’s ability to manage, such as 
the weather, market fluctuations, sur¬ 
pluses and shortages, and to a certain 
extent disease and accident. Unless 
provision is made for these, the best 
laid plans may end in disaster. Let 
farmers beware! 

A. R. McFadden, 
Bluffton, Alta. 


Put It to a Vote 

In your December issue I noticed 
two letters with regard to a new 
Canadian flag. I’m in favor of John 
Hayne’s view that there is no hurry. 
In my opinion there are a certain few 
who are trying to make a political 
football out of this business of a new 
flag for Canada. 

Certainly I’m in favor of a new 
flag, but let’s put it to a vote to the 
general public; not leave it to a cer¬ 
tain few. If there are a few who 
would prefer to have a flag of their 
own, all they have to do is design 
one and fly it from the top of their 
own home. I’ve lived in Canada 47 
years, and so far I haven’t suffered 
badly. 

E. Bell, 

Regina Beach, Sask. 

In the last few editions of The 
Country Guide there has been much 
pro and con as to whether Canada 
should have a distinctive flag. 

I believe there is only one way to 
decide this important matter and that 
is to let the people do it in a free 
and secret vote. Surely we as citizens 
of a democratic country should be 
given this right. Let the majority de¬ 
cide the issue. 

Al Burton, 
Elk Point, Alta. 


Lower Production Cost per unit 


You want to make more money from your land - show a bigger profit from 
your crops. Whether it’s bushels of wheat, oats or barley, or tons of hay, 
you can get a higher net return when you grow a bigger crop and lower 
the cost of producing each unit. 

Crops fertilized with Elephant Brand produce more, and expenses are spread 
over the larger, crop. Each unit costs you less to grow. The result is Lower 
Production Cost per unit - L P C. Your profit, that important figure between 
production cost and selling price, is greater. Thousands of Prairie farmers 
are making extra money from each bushel by using Elephant Brand 
fertilizers for L P C - Lower Production Cost per unit. 

All Elephant Brand Fertilizers are top quality. Elephant Brand’s modern 
plant and staff of research chemists, engineers and agricultural field men make 
up the team that supplies you with the type of fertilizers that give you the 
most “grow” for your money. Elephant Brand fertilizers are ^ 
backed by over twenty-five years experience. 

Start making extra money from your crops. This year J 

fertilize with Elephant Brand. See your Elephant Brand 
dealer soon. Ask him about the right Elephant Brand water 
soluble fertilizer for your crops and soil. LCfcjmjlr 


Another Tired Housewife 

I read with interest the item “How 
About the Wife?” by A Tired House- 
ivife (December issue “Letters” 
Column). In it she was referring to 
the article “Two Hundred Extra 
Acres” by Cliff Faulknor (October 
1959 issue). I was reminded of the 
following conversation from a clipping 
which I had saved: 

“In my hook, the farmer who tends 
a thousand laying hens, the usual 
herds of swine, sheep, dairy stock or 
beef cattle, and farms a half-section 
besides—to me that man is the Cham¬ 
pion of Champions.” 

“Well, he’s very worthy, I’ll agree, 
a blue ribbon winner—but the Grand 
Champion in my book is the woman 
who takes care of that man . . . pigs, 
vegetable garden, milk house, orphan 
lambs, chickens, and all.” 

Another Tired Housewife, 
Kelvington, Sask. 
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It pays to choose from the Elephant Brand line 


Ammonium Sulphate 


Nitraprills (Ammonium Nitrate) 


Anhydrous Ammonia (NH3) 82 - 0-0 


Elephant Brand 


Manufactured by ___ 

THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

Sales Offices: Calgary - Saskatoon - Winnipeg - Mo 
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Weather Forecast 

Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 



HIGHLIGHTS, March 1960: Frequent surges of cold 

into the Rocky Mountain area will provide regular stormy intervals and below 
normal temperature averages for the month. Elsewhere in Canada, nearer normal 
temperature averages will be the rule. Moisture totals on the East coast and the 
West coast will range higher than the usual, but elsewhere look for below 
normal totals. 


(Allow a day or two either war in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, hut not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 
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Alberta 

Cold temperatures during the first couple of days, 
and then watch for temperatures to rise gradually, 
becoming generally mild by the week end. 

Stormy weather is expected early in the second 
week; temperatures will then drop to below normal 
values for the remainder of the week. 

Continued cold temperatures coupled with stormy 
weather early in week. Look for stormy weather to 
mid-week as temperatures gradually increase. 

After more threatening weather on the week end it 
will be turning cold for a day or so, then warming 
temperatures later in the week. 

As the mild temperatures drop off look for more 
threatening weather, then a brief interval of stormy 
weather near the end of the month. 

Saskatchewan 

Cold temperatures as March begins, but by mid¬ 
week look for more normal temperatures and by 
the week end expect generally mild weather. 

Continued mild temperatures with threatening 
weather can be expected to bring with it colder 
weather. Brief storminess near end of week. 

On the week end some more briefly stormy weather 
will be followed by cold temperatures. Then more 
moderate temperatures can be expected. 

Brief storminess followed by cold temperatures. 
Some brief warming temperatures beginning 23rd. 
Remainder of week about normal. 

Varying temperatures will be the rule, starting 
about normal, then mild and finally cold. Look for 
brief storminess to arrive about the 30th. 

Manitoba 

Changeable temperature conditions will be main 
feature of the first few days of the month. It will be 
cold, then warming weather will prevail. 

Storminess will prevail over the week end and after 
a brief break in the weather expect another short, 
stormy interval and with it, colder temperatures. 

It will be generally cold all week with a possibility 
of some more normal temperatures about mid-week, 
returning again on the week end. 

Expect brief warming early in the week, then tem¬ 
peratures will drop as stormy weather arrives. Watch 
for mild weather again on the week end. 

Temperatures will change frequently. Look for mild 
weather much of the time, but near end of month 
stormy weather will usher in cold temperatures. 
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Ontario 

About normal temperatures will give way to warm¬ 
ing and stormy weather. Near week end, look for 
temperatures to drop lower than usual March values. 

The forecast is for a continuation of cold tempera¬ 
tures much of this second week, with tendency 
nearer to normal temperatures to be expected. 

Generally fair weather forecast for almost all week, 
with cold temperatures arriving about Thursday- 
more normal temperatures are expected on week end. 

Continued fair weather with threatening skies will 
be providing some precipitation early in the week. 
Look for mild temperatures near end of the week. 

During this final week of March, mild weather will 
give way to a storm and cold temperatures. Look for 
the last few days to be predominantly cold. 

Quebec 

About average March temperatures will prevail 
throughout the first couple of days, then look for 
stormy skies to bring some sub-normal temperatures. 

The outlook is for continued cold much of the week, 
but watch for temperatures to push to more com¬ 
fortable values near the week end. 

There will be fair weather most of the week, but 
you can assume temperatures will be turning cold 
as the week end approaches. 

Temperatures not expected to be particularly cold, 
but stormy, about 21st. Remainder generally fair 
with mild weather expected near the week end. 

The forecast is that these last few days of the month 
will be generally cool or cold, and this will be 
coupled with stormy skies. 

Atlantic Provinces 

Varying temperatures will be a feature of these first 
5 days, and also look for stormy skies to occur about 
the 2nd or 3rd. 

The second week will be predominantly cold, but 
apart from that important feature, it is possible that 
little or no storminess can be expected. 

Temperatures during the early part of the week will 
be near normal, but later in the week watch for 
dropping temperatures and stormy weather. 

Continued intermittent storminess will persist until 
about the middle of the week. Temperatures during 
much of the week will be below normal for March. 

Mild temperatures will begin on the week end, but 
look for a brief, cold snap to bring with it stormy 
skies the last day or two of the month. V 




























S ometimes I couldn't blame my little boy for wondering. 

It seemed as though the only thing my husband 
enjoyed was SLEEP! 

Night after night my husband came home from work 
completely worn out—nervous and irritable. He often 
skipped supper and fell right into bed. What kind of 
companionship was this for his children, his friends, 
his wife? 

Frankly, I was worried. My husband used to be such 
an active, energetic man. But for some reason he now 
seemed too tired to do anything. Even on weekends, when 
other men went places and had fun with their families— 
he complained of being just too tired! I wondered what 
I could do to help him. 

One day I saw a Vitasafe ad in a magazine. It said 
that some men just like my husband had not been feeling 
well because of a lack of certain vitamins in their diets. 


It explained that medical science had found that the 
body could not function properly if certain essential 
vitamins and minerals were not supplied to it regularly. 
Without the normal functioning of the body, there was 
a resulting loss of natural pep and vitality and people 
could feel worn-out and run-down, act nervous and 
irritable. The ad revealed that thousands of people had 
found new joy of living through the famous Vitasafe 
Plan. Maybe this plan could help my husband too. 

I sent for the 30-day trial supply of Vitasafe Compre¬ 
hensive Kaps that was offered, and when they arrived, 
my husband started taking just one a day. Before long 
he was acting like his old self again—peppy, energetic, 
and wide awake! 

If you’d like to help your husband as I did mine, mail 
the coupon below fora 30-day trial supply of Vitasafe 
Kaps without risking a penny! 


10 4 just to help cover shipping expenses of this 

Free 30 days supply comprehensive capsules 

LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, VITAMINS AND MINERALS 

Safe, Nutritional Formula Containing 25 pure Ingredients: Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 

11 Vitamins (Including Vitamin B12 and Folic Acid)Plus 11 Minerals. 


To prove to you the remarkable advantages of the Vitasafe 
Plan ... we will send you, without charge, a 30-day free supply 
of VITASAFE Comprehensive Kaps so you can discover for 
yourself how much happier and better you may feel after a 
few days’ trial! No vitamin and mineral capsule will, of course, 
replace a good meal, but by taking just one of the Vitasafe 
Kaps each day, you will help to assure your body’s supply 
of certain vitamins and minerals which well-nourished people 
would normally receive in a well-balanced diet. The fact is 
that you may be eating well, but still not getting all the vita¬ 
mins you may need, because vitamins are fragile substances. 
They may be destroyed in the food you are used to eating 
through improper cooking, storage, freezing, canning and 
even simple exposure to light and air. 

WHY YOU MAY NEED THESE 

SAFE COMPREHENSIVE KAPS 

As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have discovered 
that a daily supply of vitamins and minerals to your body, 
in one form or another, is absolutely indispensable for proper 
nutritional well-being. Now many people obtain these needed 
vitamins and minerals through the food they usually eat but 
some people actually need more of these nutritional elements 
than they obtain normally. 


Some of those who most often need help in preventing or 
treating vitamin-mineral deficiencies are those who tire easily, 
work under pressure, are over 40, or are subject, to the stress 
of travel, worry and other strains. You may be one of the 
people who needs this extra supply of vitamins. In that case 
VITASAFE KAPS may be “just what the doctor ordered”— 
because they contain the frequently recommended food supple¬ 
ment formula for people in this category! 

POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 

There is no mystery to vitamin potency. As you probably know, 
each vitamin manufacturer is strictly controlled and is re¬ 
quired to state on the label the exact quantity of each vitamin. 
This means that the purity of each ingredient, and the sanitary 
conditions of manufacture are carefully controlled for your 
protection! When you use VITASAFE C.F. KAPS you can 
be sure you’re getting exactly what the label states. . . pure 
ingredients whose beneficial effects have been proven time 
and again! 

WHY WE WANT YOU TO 
TRY A 30-DAY SUPPLY —FREE 

We offer you this 30-day free trial of valuable VITASAFE 
C.F. KAPS for just one reason. So many men and women have 
written in telling us how pleased and satisfied they are with the 


A dramatization posed by professional models . 

Vitasafe Plan after only a short trial. .. that we are firmly con¬ 
vinced that you, too, may experience the same feeling after a 
similar trial. In fact, we’re so convinced that k we’re willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You don’t spend 
a penny for the vitamins! A month’s supply of similar vitam¬ 
in capsules, if it were available at retail, would ordinarily 
cost $5.00. 

AMAZING PLAN SLASHES VITAMIN 
PRICES ALMOST IN HALF 

With your free 30-day supply of Vitasafe Comprehensive Kaps 
you will also, receive complete details regarding the benefits 
of an amazing new Plan that provides you regularly with 
important vitamins and minerals you may need. You are under 
no obligation to buy anything! If after taking your free Kaps 
for two weeks you are not entirely satisfied, simply return the 


THE NUTRITIONAL NEEDS OF WOMEN 

Medical men agree that for men and women, vitamins are 
necessary for the normal functioning of the body. If there is a 
woman in your house who may be suffering from a vitamin 
deficiency, you will do her a favour by bringing this announce¬ 
ment to her attention. Just have her check the “Woman's 
Plan ” box in the coupon. 


handy card that comes with your free supply and that will 
end the matter. Otherwise it’s up to us—you don’t have to 
do a thing — and we will see that you get your monthly sup¬ 
plies of Kaps automatically and on time for as long as you wish, 
at the low, money-saving price of only $2.78 per month (plus 
a few cents shipping)—a saving of 45%. Mail coupon now ! 


Vitasafe Plan (Canada) Ltd. r Dept. CG20 
394 Symington Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 

Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under the Vitasafe Plan 
as advertised in "Country Guide.” 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of comprehensive Vitasafe Kaps 
as cheeked below; 

□ Man’s Plan O Woman’s Plan 

I ENCLOSE 10^ PER PACKAGE for packing and postage 

Name .... 

Address. 

City....Zone Prov. 

Offer fimjted to those who have never before taken advantage of this generous trial. 
Only one trial supply under each plan per family. 



EACH DAILY VITASAFE KAP CONTAINS 


Vitamin A 
Vitamin D 
Vitamin C 
Vitamin Bi 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B 2 ) 
Vitamin B« 

Vitamin B 12 (from 
Cobalmin Cone.) 
Niacinamide 
Calcium d-Pantothenate 
Vitamin E from d-alpha 
tocopheryl acetate cone. 


10,000 inti. Units 
2,000 inti. Units 
75 mg. 


0.5 mg. 


Folic Acid 

Calcium from Di-Calcium 
phosphate 50 mg. 

Phosphorus (from Di-Calcium 
Phosphate) 38.7 mg. 

Iron (from Ferrous Sulphate) 30 mg. 

Cobalt (from Cobalt Sulphate) 0.04 mg. 

Copper(from Cupric Sulphate) 0.45 mg. 

Manganese (from Manganese 
Chloride) 0.5 mg. 

Compare the potency of this formula with any other vitamin and mineral preparation. 
Men and Women May Join this Plan. 


3 mg. 
2.5 mg. 
1 mg. 

3 mg. 
40 mg. 
5 mg. 

10I.U. 


Molybdenum (from Sodium 
Molybdate) 0.1 mg. 

Iodine (from Potassium 
Iodide) 0.075 mg. 

Potassium (from Potassium 
Sulphate) 2 mg. 

Zinc (from Zinc Sulphate 0.5 mg. 

Magnesium (from Magnesium 
Sulphate) 3 mg. 

Choline Bitartrate 31.4 mg. 

Inositol 15 mg. 

di-Methionine 10 mg. 


Mail coupon to VITASAFE PLAN (CANADA) LTD. 

394 Symington Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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10 YEAR EFFORT 
YIELDS CONTROL 
FOR WILD OATS 

New Pre-planting Chemical 
Kills Wild Oat Seedlings 
as They Sprout 


A ten-year research program, during 
which thousands of chemicals were 
tested, has culminated this year with 
the commercial development of 
Monsanto Avadex* Wild Oat Killer. 
Based on successful performance in 
an extended testing program under 
actual farm conditions, the Western 
Section of the National Weed Com¬ 
mittee has fully approved Avadex for 
wild oat control in flax and for trial 
use in barley, rapeseed, sunflower 
and sugar beets. Registered by the 
Canadian Government, Avadex will 
be commercially available for the 
first time during the 1960 season. 

Avadex is applied as a spray before 
the crop is planted and is incor¬ 
porated into the top three inches of 
soil by discing the same day as 
spraying. The chemical remains effec¬ 
tive in the soil throughout the most 
active germinating period of the wild 
oat. Wild oat seedlings die as they 
sprout, while the cash crop emerges 
unharmed. 

90% to 95% Control 

On one farm outside Spalding, 
Saskatchewan, Avadex sprayed on 
summerfallow ground and incorpo¬ 
rated twice, gave 98% control of wild 
oats in barley. A single discing gave 
95% control . . . and at least 90% 
to 95% control was recorded in all 
test areas when applied according to 
directions. 

Effective control like this helps the 
grower improve his yields in two 
ways: First, the crop develops better 
without competition from wild oats 
for sunlight, moisture, and soil nu¬ 
trients; Second, the grower can go 
to early plantings of late-maturing, 
high-yielding crop varieties. Delayed 
seeding as a wild oat control measure 
—never very satisfactory—is now a 
thing of the past. 

Increased Profits 

Results on demonstration plots point 
up the opportunities for profit in 
wild oat control with Monsanto 
Avadex. On one farm at Lilyfield, 
Manitoba, flax yields ran 6.4 bushels 
per acre in untreated fields. Treated 
plots yielded 15.4 bushels, At a con¬ 
servative $3.00 per bushel for flax, 
this is a $5 to $6 return for every 
dollar invested in wild oat control. 
On another farm near Spalding, 
Saskatchewan, barley yields on land 
heavily infested with wild oats ran 
30 bushels to the acre on a ten-acre 
plot treated with Avadex. According 
to the farm operator, untreated check 
plots right alongside “would not have 
been worth harvesting.” 

Avadex is a product of Monsanto 
and is available through Green Cross 
Products and the National Grain 
Company Limited, as distributors. 

^Trademark of Monsanto Chemical Company 


INTERIM EGG PAYMENT 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board 
will make an interim payment to pro¬ 
ducers for eggs marketed January 1 
to March 31, the second quarter of 
the egg marketing year, equal to the 
amount by which the national aver¬ 
age price per dozen Canada Grade A 
Large eggs is lower than the pre¬ 
scribed price. For this 3 - month 
period the prescribed price will be 33 
cents a dozen Grade A Large. The 
deficiency payment is limited to a 
total of 1,000 dozen Grade A Large 
eggs for any one producer. 

No interim payment was made for 
the first quarter (October 1 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1959) because the national 
average price received by producers 
was only a fraction of a cent per 
dozen below the prescribed price. 

Any interim deficiency payment 
will be included in the calculation of 
any deficiency payment that may be 
payable for the 12 months ending 
September 30. 3/ 

CREDIT CORPORATION 

A 10-man advisory committee for 
the new Farm Credit Corporation has 
been announced by Agriculture Min¬ 
ister Douglas Harkness, as follows: 
James Johnson, N.S.; G. A. Shousboe, 
N.B.; Cyril Dahms, P.Q.; Clement 
Vincent, P.Q.; Gordon Greer, Ont.; A. 
W. Baker, Ont.; James Patterson, 
Man.; M. W. Perry, Sask.; James M. 
Bentley, Alta.; and Charles Walls, 
B.C. v 

NEW MILK MARKETING 
ADVISED FOR ONTARIO 

Ontario’s milk producers could 
gain much stronger bargaining power 
if they adopted the proposed market¬ 
ing system, said Gordon Greer, mem¬ 
ber of the Milk Industry Board and 
president of the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture, at the annual meeting 
of the Ontario Whole Milk League. 

“Don’t call the new plan, pooling,” 
he added. “You can’t pool milk. You 
must have grade A milk and grade B 
milk, with a blended price for each 
grade.” 

Mr. Greer suggested that the addi- 



[DVA photo 

Robert Pawley, VLA superintendent at 
London, Ont., has been appointed the 
Director of the Veterans' Land Act 
in succession to Brig. T. J. Rutherford. 


tional bargaining power could help 
the formula price, and bring about a 
better secondary price. 

He said that producers face the 
threat of multi-milk, sterile milk, and 
licensing areas, and he warned fluid 
producers that kick backs, extra 
trucking charges, advertising—any or 
all of these could break their price or 
their control of the market. 

Under the proposed marketing 
scheme, he said milk could be chan¬ 
neled to the source of the highest 
price and demand. Duplication of 
trucking could be eliminated, and the 
savings in trucking could be terrific. 
Quota problems could be solved, 
along with producer-distributor prob¬ 
lems. Plants could be owned and 
operated to take care of surplus 
milk. V 

LONG-TERM LIVESTOCK 
PROSPECTS GOOD 

The general long-term outlook for 
livestock is very promising, Frank 
Baker of the Meat Packers Council 
said at Saskatchewan’s Farm and 
Home Week last month. Reliable esti¬ 
mates expect the Canadian popula¬ 
tion to reach 21.25 million by 1965, 
and 29 million by 1980—all with very 
much higher incomes than at present. 

“If our people continue to eat meats 
at their present rate,” said Mr. Baker, 
“the Canadian hog kill should be at 
least 10.1 million by 1965, and over 
16 million by 1980. Similarly, we will 
need to use 4.25 million head of cattle 
by 1980. Just compare these forecast 
figures with the kill of under 9 mil¬ 
lion pigs and 1.75 million cattle last 


MFA ASKS AID 
FOR YOUNG FARMERS 

In its annual submission to the pro¬ 
vincial government, the Manitoba 
Federation of Agriculture asked that 
additional credit be provided for 
young farmers, and the basis for such 
loans include their ability, education, 
and experience and available security. 
It also asked for loans to young 
farmers on short notice in special 
cases. 

The brief also urged research, pre¬ 
ferably in co-operation with the Fed¬ 
eral Government, by the'University of 
Manitoba, into the sociological and 
economic forces at work in rural Mani¬ 
toba. 

It also recommended vocational 
training and financial assistance to 
farmers desirous of going into other 
occupations. To supplement such a 
program the MFA suggested a Land 
Purchase program designed to buy 
land from farmers on marginal or sub¬ 
marginal land or those who volun¬ 
tarily leave the land. 

The federation also asked for gov¬ 
ernment support of a library school 



[Gilbert A. Milne photo 

Frank M. Baker retired this month as 
the director of field services of the 
Meat Packers’ Council in Western Can¬ 
ada, after 35 years with the Council. 

“In the United States the popula¬ 
tion is presently growing at the rate 
of 3.5 million per year. At the aver¬ 
age meat consumption rate of the 
last 7 years, feeding this increase 
means an extra 600,000 head of cattle 
and about 1,750,000 hogs each year 
over the previous year’s kill. Unless 
our farmers and stockmen accept the 
challenge to provide this meat, we 
could see a major part of it supplied 
by European, South American and 
other countries. 

“For these reasons,” Mr. Baker 
went on, “the long-range prospects 
look very promising to me for those 
producers who will stay with the 
game and really study their business. 
As our stockmen take advantage of 
technological advances they will prob¬ 
ably be able to market more and more 
livestock at a continually reducing 
cost per unit. 

“But you as meat producers, should 
also be meat boosters at every oppor¬ 
tunity. Today, the average housewife 
pretty well accepts the higher prices 
(Please turn to page 73) 


and related activities. It saw a need 
for “stricter censorship to raise the 
standard of movies, TV and radio 
shows.” A program to advise rural 
students in Grades 8 to 12 on the pro¬ 
fessions open to them and the aca¬ 
demic requirements for those profes¬ 
sions was also mooted. V 

OFU PRESIDENT 
CHALLENGES FARMERS 

Opponents of the present deficiency 
payment program for eggs and hogs 
are apparently hoping to discredit the 
plan before it has received a fair trial, 
according to Gordon Hill, president of 
the Ontario Farm Union. 

Mr. Hill said that “governments 
must provide an opportunity for 
farmers to share equally in the na¬ 
tional income but should not be ex¬ 
pected to provide a guaranteed market 
for unlimited production.” Fanners, he 
suggested, must learn to market as 
efficiently as they produce, follow 
their product through to the consumer 
if necessary, and expect price supports 
only if they are unable to get realistic 
prices through their own efforts. V 
(Please turn to page 74) 


year. 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 




AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK is not sparkling 
this year, but free-spending consumers 
will inject some glitter. Apart from 
perennial surpluses like wheat, com¬ 
modities will be more in line with 
demand. No substantial payments are 
likely from the Federal Government. 

OAT BINS will be pretty well empty by mid¬ 
summer. However, with good moisture 
reserves, about the same acreage as last 
season's should fill them up again. 

BARLEY ACREAGE INCREASE would not appear 
justified. Exceptionally heavy U.S. feed 
grain supplies will put pressure on world 
markets for some time. Unless our prices 
are reduced, exports will remain draggy. 

FLAXSEED is a good bet if you are look¬ 
ing for ready cash in fall, but...prices 
are certain to be below those of last 
fall unless the drought and bad weather 
is repeated. Plantings as large as last 
year's will likely supply the markets. 

RAPESEED OUTLOOK for export markets is 
quite bright, but prices will be lower. 
If you contract try a pooling arrange¬ 
ment. Also experiment with fertilizer to 
see if higher yields will offset lower 
prices. 

SUNFLOWERS are a crop growers in 
southern Alberta should look into. 

Yields there during the past two seasons 
have been very promising and prices 
reasonable. 

HOG PRODUCTION is on the skids, after a 
dramatic rise last year, with spring 
farrowings expected to be down 16 per 
cent from last year's. Don’t abandon the 
enterprise too quickly. 

POTATO ACREAGE INCREASES are not likely 
to pay dividends. The present crop was 
a nice size for markets to absorb, but 
prices drop quickly with increased 
supplies. 

DURUM WHEAT supplies are still large 
despite low acreage and good markets 
last year. You will likely need to store 
a lot of this crop on the farm for some 
time . 

EGG PRICES may bounce back this fall. 
Producers are now culling heavily and 
cutting back on replacements. To take 
the sting out of low prices deficiency 
payments will likely be made on this 
quarter's production instead of on an 
annual base. 

TURKEY PRICES could be steadier and 
possibly a little stronger this year. 
Stocks were cleaned out nicely over the 
holiday season. Consumer demand is 
strong but competition from other meats 
will be keen. 

WITH EXCESSIVE WORLD BREAD GRAIN sup¬ 
plies, we will be lucky to sell any more 
than last year. Marketings will average 
about 16 bushels per acre of wheat-- 
almost enough to clear an average crop. 
Production above this will have to be 
used or stored on the farm. 
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Designed specifically 

for your haying needs. Save money — make 
hay for less with one machine. 

Also doubles as a rotary cutter 
PASTURE CUPPING GENERAL MOWING 
BRUSH CLEARING STALK SHREDDING 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 

WOOD BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 

51002 South 4th Street Oregon, Illinois 

Distributed by: 

MOULTON &. GOODWIN COMPANY 
47 Bonaccord Street, Moncton, New Brunswick 
CALGARY FARM MACHINERY LTD. 

507 Second Street East, Calgary, Alberta 
CO-OPERATIVE FEDEREE DE QUEBEC 
P.0. Box 1019, Montreal, Quebec 
PACIFIC TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT LTD. 

505 Railway Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

TRUCK &. TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
Lakeshore Road at Mimico, Toronto, Ontario 
UNITED TRACTOR &. EQUIPMENT 
293 Princess Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Oooh! My aching 
arm! 
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Hag Conditioning 

MOWER 

Mow and condition hay in one operation. Your 
choice of windrowing or scattering hay evenly. 
Special blades bruise stems, discharge hay 
loosely. Cut one day, bale the next in normal 
drying weather. 

Built to do the JOB! 



La H 

Week-end jobs around the house can 
be a source of pleasure and pride. If 
only you didn’t get those sore, stiff 
muscles! The sooner you reach for a 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. the quicker 
your relief! Soothing, cooling 
Absorbine Jr. relieves your misery 
fast. It stimulates local blood circu¬ 
lation and helps to relax those sore, 
stiff muscles. Get Absorbine Jr.— 
at any drug counter. 

ABSORBINE JR. 

“Soothes the pain away” 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


For Each Member 
of the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 





Designed and manu¬ 
factured . . . with 
YOUR needs in mind 
... by 

CANADA’S 

LARGEST 

MANUFACTURER of 

CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPS! 


all the water you need 

with an 

E- ARMSTRONG 
PRESSURE 
i SYSTEM 




• MAXIMUM PUMPING 
RATES 

. . . unequalled for size and 
H.P. 

• QUIET OPERATION 
. . . ideal for home 

installation 

• ECONOMICALLY PRICED 
... yet EVERY Pump is 

Armstrong quality built! 


Widest possible selection of pump and tank combinations 
to meet your individual requirements. 

T m n 1^™ I Service Depots from Coast to Coast 


gSl 1 



Send for 
illustrative 
booklet 
TODAY! 


TO: S. A. ARMSTRONG LIMITED 

1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 

I am interested in receiving my FREE COPY 
of booklet covering ARMSTRONG WATER 
PRESSURE SYSTEMS, and the name of my 
local Armstrong Representative. 


TOWN 


PROV. 
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to bank in, perAoR 



Bank of 
Montreal 
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Must you suffer 
Arthritis pain? 

So many would find relief much faster if 
they could talk to some of the many 
thousands who bless the day they dis¬ 
covered DOLCIN. Mrs. B.M., Winnipeg, 
writes: "I*m delighted with the fast 
results of using DOLCIN, for I had begun 
to feel that nothing could help me, as 
arthritis pain was my trouble. When¬ 
ever I moved it was pain. To show my 
faith in DOLCIN, I want to help others, 
for I know what it is to suffer. For me, 
DOLCIN is the answer every time.” 
Letters like these give new hope to sufferers 
from the misery of arthritis, rheumatism, 
sciatica, lumbago, bursitis or muscular 
pains. DOLCIN can help you too. Ask 
your druggist for DOLCIN Tablets today. 
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Margarine Report 
Favors Factory Coloring 

by RALPH HEDLIN 


M ANITOBA this year will achieve 
the distinction — or earn the 
discredit, depending upon the 
individual’s point of view—of becom¬ 
ing the third province in Canada to 
permit the addition of yellow coloring 
to margarine at the point of manufac¬ 
ture. There seems to be no doubt of 
this. 

From the national agricultural point 
of view this may be regrettable. It 
will represent the first break in the 
solid anti-color front that has stretched 
from the eastern boundary of British 
Columbia to the Atlantic seaboard. It 
could have the effect of strengthening 
the pressure of margarine manufac¬ 
turers elsewhere in Canada. 

This is likely inevitable, in any 
case. In Canada only British Colum¬ 
bia and Newfoundland permit the 
addition of color at the point of manu¬ 
facture (Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island still ban the sale of margarine) 
while in the United States only Wis¬ 
consin and Minnesota prohibit the 
addition of color, It has always been 
probable that, in the long run, Can¬ 
ada would follow the liberalizing 
trend in the U.S. 

F OR a decade resolutions have an¬ 
nually come before the Manitoba 
legislature proposing that the color¬ 
ing of margarine be permitted. After 
extended city-versus-country wrangles 
it has regularly been voted down, 
with an occasional city member sup¬ 
porting the ban and an occasional 
country member supporting the color¬ 
ing. But, on balance over the years, 
it has been a source of discord be¬ 
tween rural and urban Manitoba. 

The most recent resolution urging 
the permitting of the addition of color¬ 
ing appeared before the legislature a 
year ago and was amended to permit 
the naming of a commission to deter¬ 
mine the social and economic effects 
on producers and consumers of color¬ 
ing. In other words, would the addi¬ 
tion of coloring greatly increase the 
consumption of margarine to the 
detriment of the cream shipper. 

W. J. Waines, an able economist 
at the University of Manitoba, was 
named as a one-man Commission. 
After what appears to be an almost 
casual saunter through the field of 
economic causes and effects, Mr. 
Waines concludes that the difference 
in price between butter and margarine 
is the main factor determining which 
spread people buy. He considers that 
the addition of color will have very 
little impact on total sales of butter 
while permitting the margarine user 
to enjoy a somewhat more palatable 
product. He recommends that color¬ 
ing at the factory be permitted. 

There is evidence to support the 
suggestion that coloring does not 


markedly affect consumption. Minne¬ 
sota does not permit coloring while 
all the other states (with the excep¬ 
tion of Wisconsin) permit coloring, 
yet the annual consumption in Min¬ 
nesota is only one pound below the 
national average. Waines reports that 
in British Columbia average per 
capita consumption has actually de¬ 
clined every year since the addition 
of color was first permitted in 1952. 

He concludes, with apparent jus¬ 
tification, that coloring of margarine 
at the factory will not markedly 
effect the economic position of the 
cream shipper. 


The Manitoba Government ap¬ 
pointed a one-man commission last 
year to inquire into the question of 
colored margarine. The commis¬ 
sion's report was published in 
January. Its main conclusions, some 
of its faults, and its implications 
for Canadian agriculture are dis¬ 
cussed here. 


T HE whole debate is, in fact, over 
a relatively small proportion of 
the total production in the province. 
The hard fact is that Manitoba is no 
longer an agricultural province. Prior 
to World War II about 40 per cent 
of the net value of production in 
Manitoba was from the province’s 
farms, and today this has shrunk to 
about 20 per cent. The post-war in¬ 
dustrial surge in Manitoba has re¬ 
sulted in the province becoming 
basically commercial and industrial. 

Of the agricultural income only 
about one-tenth is earned by dairy 
production and about one seventeenth 


T HE country’s major dairy farmers’ 
organizations came in for some 
painful self-analysis in the past 
6 months. And as a result, a revital¬ 
ized organization providing more 
aggressive, forward-thinking leader¬ 
ship in matters of dairy policy should 
soon emerge. 

The Dairy Farmers of Canada has 
made' history by developing the only 
nation-wide farmer-financed advertis¬ 
ing campaign in the country during 
the past decade. But the board of 
directors, fearful that the organization 
was not meeting the challenge of a 
changing industry in its day-to-day 
operations, named a planning com¬ 
mittee last July. This was chaired by 


is produced by the butter segment of 
the dairy industry. Butter production 
accounts for about 1 per cent of the 
net value of production in Manitoba 
and, of course, only part of this goes 
to the man who milks the cows. 

On the “social” part of the terms of 
reference of the Commission this 
made inevitable the conclusion that 
the social advantage lay with color¬ 
ing. In a vote in urban areas in the 
province a few years ago an enormous 
majority of those voted favored color¬ 
ing and, indeed, many non-dairy 
farmers use the product and speak in 
favor of factory coloring. 

T HE social argument is clear cut 
and unassailable. The same is not 
true, at least to the same degree, of 
the economic argument. But even the 
economic argument must pay some 
attention to the valid question as to 
whether a minority economic group 
can properly deny, through restrictive 
legislation, the desire of an enormous 
majority for yellow coloring in their 
margarine. 

Unanswered questions persist on 
the economic side. The Waines Report 
suggests that the addition of coloring 
to margarine will not greatly influ¬ 
ence sales and consumption but, un¬ 
fortunately, no statistical evidence has 
been included in the report. It sug¬ 
gests that relative price is the prime 
factor determining the share of the 
market captured by colored margar¬ 
ine and by butter, but again the 
assertion is unproven. 

The Report does not imply that 
these assertions could not be proven— 
it merely fails to prove them and does 
not really make the attempt. To this 
extent it is incomplete on one of the 
most vital subjects that it should 
have considered. V 


Ontario dairy farmer George Mc¬ 
Laughlin, and was instructed to carry 
out a diagnosis and make recom¬ 
mendations. 

The report was completed in time 
for the annual meeting in Toronto in 
January, and was accepted and 
adopted by the directors, and later by 
members in open meeting. The first 
of its recommendations should be 
implemented within months. 

FTER paying tribute to the work 
of the dedicated people who have 
guided the organization over the 
years, the committee suggested that 
the time was overdue for some sweep¬ 
ing changes. 

(Please turn to page 75) 


Sweeping Changes 
For Dairy Farmers 










Pull Out of the Bog 
with a Cat D6 Tractor 


At first glance you can see how this D6 travels 
right over a muskeg bog and pulls a heavy-duty 
Rome disc harrow, taking a cut 11' wide and 
9" deep. 

The D6 in the illustration works 75 acres in a 
12-hour day on 40 imperial gallons of diesel fuel. At 
other times it covers ground even faster, with 32' 
of oneway plows or 28' of sweep-type cultivators. 

It’s the fourth machine of its type and make 
at New Dale Colony, Queenstown, Alberta. The 
machinery superintendent for the colony, Mr. 
David Decker, comments: 

“The D6 is the best we have ever had. We 
owned the first Cat ‘Seventy-Five’ Tractor in this 
country. Then we had an RD6 and a D6 for 16 
years, and they left the farm with original crank¬ 
shafts. We can run tracks cheaper than rubber— 
our records have proved it.” 


Watch the acres melt away behind the new D6! Tool bars, 
farm bulldozers, discs and other implements are built for it. 
See your Caterpillar Dealer for details and a demonstration. 


• 93 flywheel HP, 75 drawbar HP • 19,495 lb. maximum drawbar 
pull—25% more lugging ability than before • Improved gasoline 
starting engine with recoil starter* Lifetime lubricated track rollers 
and idlers • Dry-type air cleaner removes 99.8% of airborne dust 

• New hydraulic system available, with pump and tank mounted 
under hood • Exclusive, long-lasting oil clutch. 


Caterpillar ond Cat are Registered Trodemorks of Caterpillor Tractor Co. 


Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar 
Overseas C.A., Caracas, Venezuela • Caterpillar of Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne • Caterpillar Brasil S.A., Sao Paulo • Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
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THE 60 MONEY-SAVERS ARE HERE 

... with the engine story of the year! 









Model Illustrated the D-lOO Sweptline 


A Quality Product of Chrysler Engineering 



Exclusive six-cylinder truck engine— The Dodge "SIX” is all truck engine. 
It combines the famous Dodge dependability and economy with top 
performance mile after mile ... gives you all the go you need for any 
farm job. If low first cost, high performance and economy is your 
cup of tea, go Dodge Money-Saver “SIX”. 


These are the Money-Saver trucks with all the get-up- 
and-go . . . get-up-and-save qualities, that are perfect 
for your farm work. These are the trucks with the engine 
story of the year! 

New Dodge models all have the kind of pep and agility 
you want in a light-duty truck. They manoeuvre easily. 
Take the toughest country road in their stride. Nimbly 
look after town deliveries and pick-ups. Yet for all their 
go, easy handling, sweptline styling and famous Dodge 
dependability, they’re priced right with the lowest in 
the low-price field. 

Visit your local Dodge-De Soto Dealer today and select 
the ’60 Money-Saver Dodge Truck that’s right for 
your farm job. 



An eight lhat SAVES like a six— Here’s all the engine qualities you’ve 
been looking for! The great Dodge V-8 available now in the all-new 
Dodge Money-Saver line for'60. Engineering tests prove that the Dodge 
Eight gives up to 9.4% better mileage ... yet still leads the field in 
power-packed fury! 



DEPENDABLE MONEY-SAVERS OF 
THE FABULOUS SIXTIES FROM CHRYSLER OF CANADA 
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Ralph with a cow that gave 12,053 lb, in third 
year despite an operation for hardware disease. 


Murray puts filter in milk unit hose, part of 
a routine to keep the milking system in shape. 


Alan goes to work with clippers on the flanks, 
tails and udders when cows come in for the winter. 


Three can’t live as cheaply as one, 
so Ralph Haight and his sons 

have modernized their set-up to meet their needs 


by RICHARD COBB 


the bulk cooler in the milk room. It is a 5,000-lb. 
cooler with a paddle-type agitator synchronized 
with a thermostat that cools milk to 34° in 15 to 
20 minutes and keeps it there. A vacuum pulls 
the milk through the pipeline. An automatic 
washer cleanses the tank with detergent, and does 
the same for the pipeline and milking units. If 
nobody is around when he empties the tank, the 
milk truck operator rinses the inside of the tank 
with a hose, but the full cleaning routine is carried 
out as soon as possible. 

D URING milking, Murray and Alan can handle 
two milking units each. Without the pipe¬ 
line, a third man would be needed to carry the 
milk to the cooler. So they have eliminated extra 
help and some heavy lifting. Other advantages of 
the bulk system are that milk quality has been 
excellent and the bacteria count has been low in 
every test. They have cut out the cost of replacing 
cans, and the trucking charge is only 25 d per 
100 lb. bulk, instead of 25<f per can (80 lb.)—a 
saving of 25 per cent. The truck from the Dairy 
and Poultry Pool calls on alternate days and takes 
up to two tons of milk. 

Feeding is also simplified since they rebuilt. 
There is an oat roller in the main section of the 
barn, which processes grain at the rate of 90 
bushels per hour directly from a 600-bushel bin 
upstairs. The grain is then discharged into a cart 
and wheeled down the central alley to feed all 
the cows in about 5 minutes. 

Usually, the farm has produced all the feed, 
but drought and hail in the past couple of years 
have compelled them to buy some. They brought 
in 250 tons of alfalfa hay in 1959 from the Carrot 
River district, where conservation programs have 
resulted in a surplus of hay. Although this was an 
emergency measure, it looks as if it may become 
a permanent source of feed for the Haight farm, 
as well as others in the district. 

T HE Haights have 1,120 acres, using 150 acres 
to pasture the dairy herd and 50 acres for 
the young cattle. Brome and alfalfa are the main 
forage crops, but they use oats as green feed, too. 
They also grow some wheat and ship it to the 
elevator. 

Last fall they were milking 45 Holsteins out 
of a total of 62 milking females. Their next step 
will be to milk 50 cows right through the winter, 
and perhaps a few less in summer, so they can 
take advantage of the greater need and better 
prices in winter. This would give them a daily 
production of at least a ton of milk a day at all 
times. 

Ralph and his sons have had a consistently 
good record in the show ring since he started 
showing in 1948. They built a new home 6 years 
ago and set up a large trophy cupboard, which 
is now filled with cups and other awards. It also 
contains true-type models of male and female 
Holsteins, serving as reminders of their ambition 
to build a herd as near as they can to true type. 
To further this goal they select bulls with the 
help of the provincial department of agriculture, 
and sometimes use artificial insemination to bring 
in new blood. Quite a number of bulls are sold 
each year, and recently they have taken to raising 
about a dozen Holstein steers annually. 

Ralph Haight was a grain farmer up until 
1937, which was (Please turn to page 22) 


W HEN Ralph Haight’s dairy barn burned 
down a couple of years ago, he was at a 
time of life when it was natural to pause 
and wonder whether to go to the trouble of start¬ 
ing again. But any doubts he may have had were 
removed by his sons, Murray and Alan. They had 
decided to stay with fanning and particularly 
with dairy cattle. 

The next step was to expand their business at 
Floral, Sask., to meet the needs of the three of 
them. They had agreed that the sons should buy 
shares in the livestock and machinery for a start. 
There would be a three-way split of income and 
expenses. To make it a going concern, they de¬ 
signed a dairy bam that would house more cattle, 
and equipped it with pipeline milking and a bulk 
tank. 

They had managed to find a vacant bam nearby, 
where they could stable and milk their herd for 
3 months. Meanwhile, only 10 days after the fire, 
they started work on the new barn, and with the 
generous help of friends and neighbors, wasted 
no time in building it. 

The barn is L-shaped, with a main section of 
120 ft. by 36 ft., for 54 cows. The cows are in 
two lines, facing inward to a central alley for 
easy feeding. Half of them are in stalls with 
chains snapped onto neck straps, so they can lie 
down with more comfort. The other half are in 
stanchions, which are especially suitable for 
accustoming heifers to milking. 

The shorter section of the L is 52 ft. by 28 ft. 
This has steel box stalls down one side, 2 as 
maternity pens and 3 for bulls. Facing these 
are 10 calf stalls (5 ft. by 9 ft. each) which 
housed 25 young calves last fall. 

A feature that impresses many visitors is the 
freshness of the air in the barn, even in winter. 
Ralph says the reason is that they built a warm 
bam that could be ventilated efficiently. The 
walls, starting from the outside, consist of veneer 
on studs, then paper, 10" tongue-and-groove 
vertical siding, waxed paper, rock wool batts, and 
finally a veneer lined up on the inside. The 
ventilation is provided by four 16" fans working 
off a thermostat to keep an even 45° temperature 
in winter, and there are 12 wall vents set on 
opposite sides to the fans. 

The IV 2 " Pyrex pipeline runs 290 ft. along the 
two lines of stalls in the main section and into 


A pipe carries milk from tank to truck through 
aperture in wall, so the door can be kept shut. 


Dairy Farm for Three 
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Lloyd Smith 



Them Better 

The Smiths have cut labor and 
farm costs with a welding torch 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 


W INTER on the farm is do-it-yourself 
time. Across Canada, farmers are busy 
in their workshops welding, banging or 
riveting bits of metal to make good machines 
just a little better. When it comes to modifying 
factory-made equipment, the Smiths of Cross¬ 
field, Alta., are right up there in front. Just about 
every machine they own has been strengthened 
or altered in some way to make it safer or more 
efficient. They’ve even made a few new ones 
to meet their own particular needs. 

In case you’re wondering why the machinery 
makers don’t do these things in the first place to 
save the farmer a lot of bother, it’s not quite that 
simple. Conditions often vary widely from place 
to place. Often only the individual farmer knows 
what special modifications he needs in a machine. 
Many improvements that can be made cheaply 
from farm scrap piles would boost prices away 
up if factory produced. On the other hand, Lloyd 
Smith and his two mechanically minded sons, 
Don and Neale, have made some simple improve¬ 
ments which greatly increase that all-important 



A piece of strap steel protects the bolts holding 
overhead loader frame from shearing off and 
dropping frame doivn on top of the operator. 


safety factor. Companies making farm machines 
might well consider taking a long look at some 
of these. 

O NE has to do with overhead loader-stackers 
—a piece of equipment that has taken a lot 
of drudgery out of farming. When the Smiths 
found the V-iron frame swayed with a heavy load 
in the hay basket, they reinforced it by welding 
extra angle iron on top of the “V,” making the 
frame supports tubular. On a second machine, a 
flat piece of metal was welded across the “V” to 
form triangular tube construction. Further strength 
was obtained by welding a flat strip across the 
rear bar of the frame. 

Another point receiving attention was the two 
bolts which attach this frame to uprights at the 
rear of the tractor. Hearing that these sometimes 
sheer off when worn, bringing the frame crashing 
down around the operator, the Smiths double- 
locked each bolt against its upright with a short 
heavy strip of metal. If a bolt snaps now, the 
frame only falls a fraction of an inch to a slot cut 
in the reinforcing metal. 



Outer frame has been strengthened by welding 
other pieces of angle iron on to make a square 
tube. These “tubes” are seen above and to left. 


When handling hay or straw with a front end 
loader on windy days, the operator generally finds 
he spends more time clearing his tractor’s radiator 
grill than anything else. If he doesn’t clean the 
grill the engine heats up, and he has to stop until 
it cools off. 

The Smiths got around this by installing a 
second radiator at the rear of the tractor. They 
used a discarded truck unit, complete with fan, 
and hooked it into the regular cooling system 
with lead pipe. Now, they move steadily along 
with a big load up front and have no work 
stoppages at all. 

L LOYD SMITH raises and feeds commercial 
beef cattle in a 50-50 partnership with his 
son, Neale. The elder son, Don, raises hogs and 
cattle on a 960-acre farm of his own about half 
a mile west of the home place. During peak 
periods, however, the three Smiths find it more 
efficient to pool their labor and machinery. Count¬ 
ing both farms, they have a total of 4Mi sections, 
400 acres of which is cultivated. The rest is native 
hay and grazing land. 

They believe in keeping a year’s supply of 
feed grain and hay on hand. Most of this feed is 
stored indoors. On the home farm, there’s a hay 
shed 84 ft. long, 32 ft. wide and 30 ft. high with 
a capacity of 8,000 bales. Chopped hay is stored 
in an Alaska quonset hut (U.S. Army). This is 
trucked in, dumped alongside the hut and blown 
in with a big suction blower. 

On his own farm, Don has just built a large 
forage shed for both chopped and baled hay. 
This has a pair of wide doors in the center so an 
overhead loader can be driven in. Hay is pulled 
down onto the tines with a swing hook, and the 
load driven away to the fee.dlot. The accent on 
both farms is to cutting down on labor. 

One real labor saver is a straw bunching rig 
installed at the rear of each of the two combines. 
When the straw reaches a certain weight, a trip¬ 
ping device dumps a neat stack on the ground. 
These are easily picked up later with a front end 
loader. 

The nerve center of the Smith Farm is the 
well-equipped machine shop. Just about every 
type of engine repair—including bearing and ring 
jobs—can be done there. This saves both time and 


SAFER AND STRONGER OVERHEAD LOADERS 



February 1960 
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money because a machine can be put back into 
service much quicker than if it had to be hauled 
to town. When not repairing machines, the Smiths 
•are either working on gadgets to improve them 
or building new ones. 

When they found a manure spreader had to 
be run at three-quarter load because its airplane- 
type wheels wouldn’t stand up, they replaced the 
under-carriage with an old truck axle. The big, 
heavy-duty truck tires last twice as long as the 
others, and the spreader can now carry a bumper 
load. 

New equipment turned out includes a fence 
post drill (built on an old tractor), and a king- 
sized grain auger. Made from spare parts, the 
auger has a small air-cooled gas engine located 
on the underside near the wheels. This is made 
so it can be hooked up to the axle to assist in 
moving the auger around. Another handy device 
built in the shop is a mobile compressor to pump 
up the tires of the farm’s many machines. 

O N his own farm, Don Smith has taken an old 
Ford V-8 chassis (plus engine) and made a 
mobile welding outfit. This unit has a big gener¬ 
ator which can be switched over to produce 
alternating current to run the whole farm if the 
power should fail. Finding that drive belts on his 
grain auger wore out too fast, Don rigged the 
machine to operate by a long drive shaft. He has 
also strengthened a boom sprayer’s frame with 
strap iron, and hinged up the boom carriage so 
the sprayer can be dragged through narrow gates. 

The Smiths have a long farming tradition be¬ 
hind them. Raised on a mixed farm in Ontario, 
Lloyd came west as a youngster and started 
farming near Beiseker, Alta. To prepare them¬ 
selves for a changing agriculture, the boys have 
taken special courses, with the emphasis on me¬ 
chanics. Neale is a graduate of the Olds School 
of Agriculture. Don learned welding and ma¬ 
chinery at the Calgary Institute of Technology. 

Like their father, they’re “always looking for 
ideas to cut down the burden of farm work.” V 


A SECOND COOLING SYSTEM 



When handling hay with the loader on windy To overcome this delay they rigged up this second 

days, the Smiths found radiator became clogged. radiator at the rear. It is connected to the regular 

Valuable time had to be spent in clearing it. cooling system with lead pipe and stays cleaner. 




Improved 

Manure 

Spreader 

This was done by 
replacing chassis with 
old truck axle 
and wheels. 




EQUIPMENT THE SMITHS MADE AT HOME 


King-Sized 

Auger 


Mobile • 
Compressor 


Engine drives auger. 
Also assists in moving 
it by connection 
to axle wheel. 


This is used for 
pumping up tires 
on farm equipment 
and machines . 


Mobile 

Welder 


Straw 

Buncher 


At a certain weight, 
tripping device 
drops neat stack 
on the ground. 


The big generator 
can also run the 
whole farm if 
public power fails. 
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MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 

V* Price Stabilization. Favored support prices in the 
market place at non-incentive levels. Firmly opposed 
deficiency payments as applied to eggs and hogs. 

V* Western Grains. Continued demands for deficiency 
payments on wheat, oats and barley; a 2-price sys¬ 
tem for wheat; and, subsidies on storage costs, flour 
exports, and to offset premium on Canadian dollar. 

V* Land Purchase and Farm Rehabilitation. Requested 
new government programs in these fields to facili¬ 
tate needed agricultural adjustments. 


V* Foreign Aid and Trade. Agreed to ask Government 
to intensify its efforts by adopting an 8-point pro¬ 
gram dealing with surplus disposal, a world food 
bank, and measures to facilitate farm exports. 



U* Transportation. Urged the inquiry by the Royal 
Commission on Transportation be widened to in¬ 
clude all major railway problems, rather than just 
the Crow’s Nest Pass rates. 

U* Research. Recommended more government appro¬ 
priations for university conducted research into farm 
marketing, and into the economic and sociological 
forces at work in rural areas. 


S OLUTIONS to Canada’s farm problem con¬ 
tinue to be difficult and elusive. Notwith¬ 
standing, the true nature of the problem is 
becoming much better understood. Drawing upon 
ever-widening experience with farm policy, farm 
leaders from across the nation are more de¬ 
termined than ever to find the ways and means 
of closing the gap between farm and non-farm 
income. 

Their goal is to obtain a higher standard of 
living and a more equitable share in Canadian 
prosperity for farm people. They propose to work 
toward this end by the further development of 
both producer self-help and government pro¬ 
grams. But, while they made it clear that farmers 
need government help to overcome their sub¬ 
standard position, they were not prepared to 
accept government control of their industry. 

These were the overriding impressions gained 
at this year’s annual meeting of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, held in Toronto, Janu¬ 
ary 26-28. 

PRESIDENT HANNAM 

W HY is it difficult to find solutions to the farm 
problem? Dr. H. H. Hannam discussed this 
question at some length in his presidential address 
to the opening session of the meeting. He gave 
these reasons for the lack of any quick and easy 
answer to the farm problem: 

• Technological improvements, particularly in 
the highly developed countries such as Canada, 
have resulted in marked increases in farm produc¬ 
tivity, and the accumulation of supplies of farm 
products in excess of what domestic and export 
markets can absorb. Oversupply has exerted a 
downward pressure on farm prices during a period 
when farm costs have been rising. 

• Some farm programs which appear at first to 
be a good answer on a national basis later turn 
out to be inadequate in the long run, either 
because they induce producers to overexpand 
production, or because they fail by creating ob¬ 
stacles to trade in farm products. Either singly or 
together, these results obviously leave the farm 
industry worse off instead of better. 

• World trade in farm products continues to 
lag behind world trade in industrial and other 
non-farm products. 

• Huge food surpluses of some farm products 
continue to overhang world markets at a time 
when a large percentage of the world’s population 
remains undernourished. There is no immediate 
prospect of an international food program which 
would move food supplies from areas of excess 
production to areas of need. 


Dr. Hannam went on to point out that he did 
not think the farm problem arises entirely within 
agriculture, or that any one farm program is 
likely to solve all of agriculture’s difficulties. He 
firmly believed that policies and practices carried 
out by industry and labor, and general policies of 
governments, played no small part in determining 



[Guide photos 

H. H. Hannam. CFA president, urged producers 
to strengthen their influence on farm economy. 


by LORNE HURD 


how returns from farming compared with returns 
in other occupations. 

What was needed to meet the farm problem, 
Dr. Hannam said, was a combination and co¬ 
ordination of sound farm programs which in¬ 
volved improving old ones and adding new ones. 
Nor would these likely be an adequate or com¬ 
plete answer without more fundamental reforms 
in the economic and political fields, and in inter¬ 
national as well as national affairs. 

If this is correct, what then can farmers do 
about it? Dr. Hannam concluded that the best 
single recommendation he could make was for 
producers to design and carry out programs 
which will enable them to move into majority 
control of the farm economy. This action will in¬ 
clude effective farm organization, effective com¬ 
modity organization, orderly marketing (both 
voluntary and regulated), efficient co-operative 
business of all kinds, and, finally, programs in¬ 
volving the partnership of governments. As pro¬ 
ducers move in and strengthen their measure of 
influence over the farm economy, Dr. Hannam 
felt, they would then be in a better position to 
help shape and effect reforms in economic and 
political affairs. (Please turn to page 77) 


Eastern and Western 
delegates mingle freely 
at the convention. Here 
J. M. Bentley, Alta. (1.) 
and T. G. Bobier, Sask. 
(r.) discuss the pro¬ 
ceedings with Win. 
Tilden, an Ontario 
spokesman. 














Look, compare ... you'll be a Massey-Ferguson man! 


First If-plow tractor to team up Ferguson System economy with diesel economy 


efficiently and economically . . . that you’ll work the MF 65 Diesel 
more hours the year ’round than any tractor you’ve ever had. It’s 
those extra hours of work you get done that convert your savings on 
diesel fuel into extra operating profits in a hurry! 

And . . . you get a revolutionary new time-saver in the new MF 65 
Diesel. It’s the new Massey-Ferguson Differential Lock that gets 
you through slickest going because power is transmitted through a 
solid axle to each wheel. The Differential Lock and arm-saving Power 
Steering are standard equipment on all four front-end models of the 
new Massey-Ferguson 65 Diesel. 

This is the diesel for the look-ahead man with today’s modern, bigger 
farm . . . the diesel for the Massey-Ferguson kind of a man! 


This is the new, all-job Massey-Ferguson 65 Diesel. And it’s the best 
reason you ever had to join the big swing to the modern kind of 
power . . . diesel power! 

First, you get the operating economies that only the Ferguson System 
provides. There’s no excessive, built-in tractor weight to waste fuel on 
the light jobs. Yet you automatically get all the traction you need for 
tlie heavy jobs, through the famous Ferguson System of weight transfer. 
Second, you get unequalled savings in fuel costs with a new Massey- 
Ferguson diesel engine that delivers up to 50% more horsepower 
hours per fuel dollar on all jobs, light or heavy. 

Third, the MF Diesel pays off your investment in a diesel tractor 
fast! It is so versatile . . . does all kinds of jobs around the farm so 


Most powerful Massey-Ferguson tractor (shown above ) ... the mighty MF 95 Diesel, 
with 5-plow -plus power and traction for the biggest capacity pull-type implements that get the 
big-acreage jobs done faster at far less cost. Its rugged, 6-cylinder diesel has 5-speed transmis¬ 
sion; easily handles the heaviest jobs, like working the MF 36 Wide Level Disc Harrow with 
seed box shown here. Built-in 2-way hydraulics give complete control of implements from driver’s 
seat. Heavy-duty swinging drawbar. Easily reached controls; wide non-skid platform; com¬ 
fort seat; power steering optional equipment. The diesel for the big, big farms and ranches! 

Big 5-plow MF 88 lugger (at left) . . . hard-pulling champ of the “60 horse” class! Here’s 
power aplenty for big-capacity pull-type implements, like the massive MF 124 Heavy Duty Tiller 
shown here. Yet, for all its power, the MF 88 is easy to handle. Power steering is standard 
equipment. The wide, non-skid platform lets you mount easily, and stand and stretch on the 
go. Full crown fenders protect against dust or mud. Remote control hydraulic system takes 
all the hard work out of handling big pull-type implements. Two spool valves operate two 
remote cylinders. A third spool valve may be added. If you want to get more work done with 
fewer man-hours, see the big MF 88! 


Pace-Setter of Modem Farming . . . World’s Most Famous Combines and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 
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BE RIGHT WHEN YOU WRITE 

Make sure that the addresses on your letters and parcels include 
these 5 points: 

• Full name of person to whom your mail is 
addressed. 

• Correct street address, rural route number 
or post office box number. 

• City, town or village. 

• Province, state (or equivalent) and country. 

• Your name and return address in upper left 
corner. 

Remember, Postal Zoning operates in Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. When writing to these 
cities be sure to include the Postal Zone Number. 


CANADA POST OFFICE 





unloads 5 tons in a 
5-minute break ...by itself 


Gehl ends the constant guiding 
and yanking of forage into the 
blower. Three forward speeds 
on its 4-chain bed conveyor .. . 
a ribbed rubber cross conveyor 
... and power-driven beaters de¬ 
liver 5-ton loads a ton a minute. 

Your Gehl dealer can show 


you all — and cost comparisons 
that make Gehl first choice in 
both rear- and side-unloading 
forage boxes. 

Check Gehl’s Hi-Throw 
Blowers, too . . . they make the 
perfect partners for the Gehl 
Self-Unloader line. 


GEHL'S PTO POWER PARTNERS . . . lift the burden from 
your back, make your tractor payback more 


9-60C 


GEHL 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. UB-79-9, West Bend, Wis., U.S.A. 

Please send me facts and figures on the Gehl Self- 
Unloader and Hi-Throw Blowers. 



Name. 

Street address.. 


Town.Province.. 


Through Field and Wood 


by CLARENCE TILLENIUS—No. 17 





T HE snow-covered haystack stands 
alone in the center of a wide 
brush-ringed meadow. High on 
the sloping shoulder is a gray lump 
which—but for the color—could be an 
exposed wisp of hay. 

A vagrant breeze sends a ripple of 
fur over the odd shape, revealing an 
animal curled up in slumber. Nose 
tucked into furry brush, fur fluffed 
out to hold the heat, he looks com¬ 
pletely unmindful, dead to the world. 

Not so. On a closer look, the watch¬ 
ful cunning gleam under the slitted 
eyelids tells that the owner is not 
asleep, only relaxing as all wild ani¬ 
mals prudently do whenever there is 
momentary respite from danger. 

The coyote must make his way in 
a world filled with peril. His very 
actions in the field seem to reflect his 
consciousness of this. Slinking through 
the weeds, sidling along below a ridge 
crest, his every motion betrays his 
sharp awareness that man’s hand is 
always against him. 

But these haystacks that stand out 
so starkly in the flat landscape—surely 
they are thrones too exposed for so 
retiring a nature as the coyote’s? The 
top of a snow-covered stack, visible 
at half a mile above the brush, must 
surely be of all places the one a 
coyote should avoid. The coyote is 
undoubtedly aware of this, but in his 
canny way has weighed the chances 
and used them to his advantage. He 
knows what he is doing, as anyone 


can discover for himself by climbing 
up on a stack where coyotes have 
been. 

What wide vistas now meet the 
eye! For miles over the plains and 
brushy sloughs nothing can stir with¬ 
out drawing the concentrated stare of 
those knowing yellow eyes. Snow 
bunting, meadow mouse, jack rabbit, 
sharptail or deer, every movement is 
marked down and considered. 

Even against man and the far- 
killing rifle, the haystack lends itself 
to coyote strategy. When his enemy 
comes into view, the coyote does not 
rush off in panic. Craftily he plots the 
direction from which danger is most 
to be expected and the possible 
avenues of escape. 

At first he may simply slip around 
to the other side of the stack, nothing 
but the pricked ears and wary eyes 
showing over the top. If he thinks he 
was not seen, and the man does not 
come directly toward the stack, he 
may remain where he is, and even 
settle down for another nap. 

But let the man turn toward the 
stack. Like a flash the gray shape 
slips down on the opposite side. Keep¬ 
ing the stack between himself and the 
hunter, he speeds away in the effort¬ 
less, slinking coyote lope. This looks 
such an easy, careless gait that one 
can hardly believe how swiftly the 
coyote becomes only a yellow dot in 
the distance. V 


Continued from page 13 

DAIRY FARM 

a disastrous year in Saskatchewan. 
The 1,100 acres he seeded were hit 
by drought and he was unable to 
thresh a single bushel. So he decided 
to make a switch and went on to be¬ 
come a leader in the dairy industry. 
He is a past president of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Dairy Association, and has been 
a Saskatchewan director of the Cana¬ 
dian Holstein-Friesian Association for 
the past 9 years. He was formerly a 
director of the Dairy and Poultry Pool. 
Ralph and his charming wife have 


raised a family of 2 sons and 6 
daughters, including 3 sets of twins. 
Both had a hand in interesting their 
children in dairying. It was always a 
family farm in the true sense. The 
daughters as well as the sons helped 
with the milking and raising chickens, 
and were active in 4-H work. They 
recall with pride that “all the children 
were very good on the end of a rope 
when taking cattle into the ring.” 

Ralph looks on the type of partner¬ 
ship he has with Murray and Alan, 
which will be formalized by a lawyer, 
as almost the only way that young 
people can get started in farming 
nowadays. It also solves the problem 
of hired help without keeping his 
sons down at the hired help level. V 
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What About Hothouse Lambs? 


by DON BARON 


Farmers looking for 
a high-income 
specialty crop 
might consider this 


LUuiae pnoios 

Dave Bowlby gets strong, groivthy lambs from his North Country Cheviot ram. 


H AVE you sold any livestock at a 
dollar a pound carcass weight 
recently? Dave and Don 
Bowlby have. From their 100-ewe 
flock (it numbers slightly less than 
this temporarily, for the boys have 
been going to school) they have been 
getting 170 to 180 per cent lamb 
crops. They rush the lambs to market 
within 2 months of birth and cash in 
on a specialty market at Easter that 
brings top prices of about $1 per lb. 
($20 per lamb). 

About half of their lamb crop is 
ready in time, but even those that 
don’t make it, are finished quickly and 
still bring respectable prices of 70 
cents or more. No wonder these 
brothers, who farm at Aylesford, N.S., 
intend to build their flock to 250 
ewes. 

The Bowlbys are among the very 
few Canadian sheepmen who have 
caught onto this remunerative busi¬ 
ness. A few other Maritime sheepmen 
are following a similar program. One 
of Ontario’s biggest sheepmen, Dick 
White at Meaford, finished a couple 
of hundred lambs for that trade last 
year, while a few others are trying it 
in a smaller way. 

Sheep buyer Martin Morgan of 
Swift Canadian Co. calls it a special¬ 
ized business that could well be de¬ 
veloped by farmers right across Can¬ 
ada. He says that in California and 
Colorado, “hothouse” lamb production 
is a thriving business. He adds — 
“There’s money to be made in it in 
Canada, too.” 

T HEBE are various markets for the 
lambs. Some Canadians who im¬ 
migrated, or whose ancestors came 
from countries in the south of Europe 
like Italy or Greece, have religious 
celebrations at Easter in which the 
banquet meal is built around small 
lambs. These lambs are dressed like 
small pigs, with the head on and an 
apple in the mouth. Small carcasses 
of 18 or 20 lb. are required. 

Canadians of English and French 
ancestry like fresh spring lamb too. 
And even after Easter, there is a 
period of 6 weeks or so when fresh 
spring lamb is in demand at high 


prices. Carcasses of 35 to 40 lb. may 
sell at prices ranging from 50 to 65 
cents during this period, says Morgan. 

Despite the big inroads being made 
into the Canadian lamb market by 
frozen New Zealand and Australian 
products, Morgan adds that price sup¬ 
ports aren’t needed at that time of 
year. Price isn’t the deciding factor. 
It’s a problem to get the volume to 
sell. 

He says that some of the big chain 
stores have two or three sales in the 
spring, featuring this fresh spring 
lamb. One chain might take 3,000 
lambs at a crack. They have to have 
volume. That gives the Canadian pro¬ 
ducer his big opportunity. The needed 
volume isn’t produced in Canada. 
Orders are rounded out with lambs 
imported from the U.S.A. 

L IKE any specialized business, hot¬ 
house lamb production is a tricky 
one. Ewes must lamb early enough to 
hit the early market prices. They must 
have a high lambing percentage, be¬ 
cause individual lambs are sold at 
• light weights. 

The Bowlby ewe flock consists of 
Leicester, Cheviot, and Dorset blood¬ 
lines. Dave would like to see some 
Suffolk ewes as well. His new ram is 
a North Country Cheviot. By the time 
the first frost strikes in the fall, and 
breeding season begins, the ewes are 
fat and vigorous from running most of 
the summer on lush grass without 


nursing their lambs. They come in 
heat quickly, and in 1958 his 70 ewes 
gave a 180 per cent lamb crop. 

Lambing begins about the first of 
February, so it calls for extra care. 
The old farm buildings are used, and 
the ewes are put into small pens about 
5 feet square when they lamb. Heat 
lamps hang overhead to warm the 
new lambs. In about 36 hours, the 
lambs should have their first few 
feeds, be well on their feet and sturdy 
enough to vacate the pens. Then, they 
go into larger ones with other ewes 
that have already lambed; 

Now, its a rush to grow the lambs 
quickly to hit the early market. Ewes 
have been fed some grain previous to 
lambing, and this program is con¬ 
tinued. To further stimulate milk flow, 
the ewes are offered alfalfa. 

A creep is available to the lambs, 
and at from 10 days to 3 weeks, the 
lambs begin to nibble. They get 
alfalfa too. A 40-watt bulb lights their 
creep feeding pen and this seems to 
get the lambs up and eating at night 
to further boost their feed intake and 
their growth. By 2 months of age, 
the lambs should be ready to dress out 
an 18 or 20 pound carcass. 

T HE Bowlby’s marketing program 
differs from that of most sheepmen 
in that they slaughter their own lambs. 
A trucker takes them right to Halifax 
for delivery direct to stores. They 
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The Bowlby ewe flock has produced a 180 per cent lamb crop in one season. 


2 FILES FOR 
THE PRICE OF 1 
...THE HANDY 
BLACK DIAMOND 
AXE FILE 



The next time you buy files, look for the 
Black Diamond brand . . . your assurance 
of quality and performance you can frusf. 


FREE BOOK 

GIVES MANY TIPS 
FOR HOUSE & FARM 

You’d never dream there could 
be so many ways common, every¬ 
day household lye can help you. 
It can save you time. It can save 
you work. It can save you money. 
In more ways than you can 
imagine. It’s all outlined in a 
free booklet prepared by an emi¬ 
nent Canadian Bacteriologist 
entitled, “How Lye Can Help You 
OnThe Farm And InThe Home.” 
It contains over 60 pages filled 
with valuable information that 
no home or farm should be with¬ 
out. To get your free copy, simply 
write to: Standard Brands 
Limited, 550 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal. 









You don’t buy a "Pig in a Poke" 
when you invest in 

WISCONSIN-POWERED 

farm equipment 



Model 91 McCormick self-propelled combine . . . powered by 37-hp. Wisconsin Engine. 


When leading builders of modern 
farm equipment install Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines on 
their newest, most advanced ma¬ 
chines . . . you know and they know 
that the engine must be right! 

The equipment builder can’t afford 
to take chances because the engine 
is the operating heart of his ma¬ 
chine. It must be field-tested and 
approved by the farm machine man¬ 
ufacturer before final selection for 
his equipment. 

The engine must measure up to the 
equipment builder’s performance 
and quality standards . . . both me¬ 
chanically and on the job. His good 
judgment is backed by more than 
50 years of engine-building experi- 

S ales and Service In Canada Supplied By 
CONSOL ID ATEO ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. 

New Toronto, Ont. — Montreal, Que.— Moncton, N.B. 

Distributor for Ontario (less Western Lakehead area), 
Quebec and New Brunswick 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., 
Halifax, N. S. 

Distributor for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 

PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT, LTD. 40 E. Cordov 


ence when he specifies “Wisconsin” 
as original power equipment for his 
machines. 

So we repeat . . . you don’t buy “a 
pig in a poke” when you invest in 
Wisconsin-powered farm machines. 

All Wisconsin Engines are of heavy- 
duty design and construction. They 
are engineered and built to stand 
up to hard service and weather ex¬ 
tremes from low sub-zero to 140° F. 

In addition, the engine is custom- 
engineered to fit both the machine 
and the job. And that’s why it pays 
to specify “Wisconsin Power” for 
your farm machines. 

Write for free copy of engine bul¬ 
letin S-249. 

These Distributors and Their Service Stations 
MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 
Distributor for Western Ontario and Prairie Provinces 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
Distributor for Newfoundland 
i St., Vancouver 4, B. C., Distributor for British Columbia 



WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE 4-6, WISCONSIN 

World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 

F-106 



HEAD OFFICE: 576 WALL ST., WINNIPEG 10, MAN. 

Offices also at: Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 

Please send me full information on the Wisconsin Engine, and the 


name and address of the nearest Wisconsin dealer. 

NAME. v . ADDRESS 

CITY. PROV. 



TRACTOI 


from $ 35 00 to $ 94 50 


When your sprayer pump 
needs replacement, 
choose America’s most 
dependable... an effici¬ 
ent, long-lasting HYPRO 
pump. 


Many farmers keep a spare. 


5 sizes 

S to 80 GPM 
pressures to 350 lbs. 

Hypro Roller Pumps with either nylon or buna-N 
(rubber) rollers outlast all others in agricultural 
use, handle water, oil, even suspensions of wet- 
table powders, write fora catalog today. 

rJOHN Tr"oOKS _ & _ COMPANY LTD. 

I 6525 Somerled Ave., Montreal 29, Que. 

) Please send me a catalog of pumps for farm use. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS 


for crop spraying 

weed and insect control 


for dozens of 
farm uses 
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claim that it would still be worth their 
while to produce hothouse lambs, even 
if they were shipping to packers in¬ 
stead of killing their own. 

Since hothouse lamb production is a 
force-feeding program, the rations that 
are used play an important part. 

The pre-lambing ration for ewes in 
the Bowlby flock consists of oats and 
bran. After lambing, oilcake is added. 
They are fed this until the lambs are 
weaned. 

The creep ration for the lambs con¬ 
sists of calf starter-grower with some 
whole oats and a little bran ground in 
with it. 

Growth of lambs under this pro¬ 
gram can be surprising. Dave recalls 
fussing with a pair of 10-day-old lambs 
to start them at the creep. Once they 
got the taste, the lambs dug in. When 
they went to market, they had gained 
almost a pound a day from birth. 

Of course, you’ve got to tie in other 
good sheep practices with this kind of 
a program. For instance, the Bowlbys 
drench the sheep for worms twice a 
year, and spray for ticks using the 
orchard sprayer. Last year, they found 
that the old sheep-pasture nemesis, 
thistles, can be completely controlled 
by a new herbicide. 

“And don’t let anyone tell you that 
sheep can’t be kept year after year on 
the same land,” Dave added. “Sheep 
have grazed this farm for 80 years, 
and they still thrive.” 

Lamb buyer Morgan adds a word 
of caution to anyone with an eye to¬ 
ward this hothouse lamb program. 

“Since it’s a specialty business, 
you’ve got to match up supply to de¬ 
mand. Be sure you let buyers know 
that you have some. Let them know 
how many you have, when they will 
be ready.” He adds: “Try to produce 
enough to make it worthwhile for a 
buyer.” V 


Spend Wisely 
On Supplements 

D ON’T be talked into buying un¬ 
necessary feed supplements. Dr. 
J. M. Bell of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan offers this advice: 

The nutritional requirements of 
livestock are quite well known. This 
information is available from ag. reps, 
universities and colleges, and experi¬ 
mental farms. 


Get acquainted with the feed trade. 
Learn about those organizations 
which have well-trained staffs and a 
high code of ethics. 

Know what is needed and what is 
not needed as ration supplements or 
treatments for any particular class of 
stock. 


Dr. Bell illustrates his point in this 
way. If you need a new V-belt you 
are not likely to be talked into taking 
home a new steering wheel instead, or 
a V-belt and enough new bolts to re¬ 
build the machine, or a gold-braided 
V-belt. The same thing applies if you 
use a mineral supplement when it is 
protein that is needed, or buy a vita¬ 
min supplement containing a dozen 
or more ingredients just to get one or 
two necessary factors, or pay three 
times as much as you need to for a 
mineral supplement. V 


He Switched 
To Crossbred Hogs 



[Guide photos 

Yorkshire soic with one of Abe Dyck’s 
first litters bred by a Lacombe boar. 


W ITH anywhere between 125 
and 250 market hogs in his 
barn all year round, Abe Dyck 
decided he couldn’t afford to ignore 
the results others were getting through 
crossbreeding, if he wanted to stay in 
this highly competitive business. Abe 
is not the timid type, so he went the 
whole way. He got rid of his York¬ 
shire boar and replaced it with a 
Lacombe. 

The first crossbred litters arrived 
last spring and showed every sign 
of being an excellent, fast-growing 
bunch. Now he is out of straight York¬ 
shire breeding, he will have to buy 
Yorkshire replacements for his 13 
sows to keep producing first-cross 
litters. He also bought some Landrace 
and Yorkshire x Landrace bred sows 
last year, but so far he thinks the 
Lacombe crosses have the edge. 

Abe’s sows are outside all winter, 
with only a small shelter for all 13 
of them. They pack themselves com¬ 
fortably in the shelter when they are 
not feeding, and seem to thrive on 
this treatment. One of them even had 
a litter in 20° below weather without 
any ill effects. 

He restricts their chop feeding to 
encourage them to eat alfalfa hay. The 
older sows can take up to 30 per cent 
alfalfa. This fits in well with his pro¬ 
gram for improving cultivated land 
with alfalfa.—R.C. V 



Small shelter for wintering 13 sows, 
with concrete slab for feeding area. 
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Scrapie Control: 

Report on a Baffling Disease 


A T the annual meeting of the 
Southern Alberta Sheep Breed- 
L ers’ Association, sheepman W. 
A. Innes of Calgary asked a question 
about Government “scrapie” control 
that has always bothered a lot of 
producers. 

“If so little is known about this dis¬ 
ease why do you kill a whole flock 
just for a few sick animals? Right here 
in Alberta we’ve seen some of the 
finest flocks in the country destroyed 
when even the experts can’t agree 
that this disease is contagious.” 


tion could still infect animals with 
scrapie after being boiled for 8 hours.” 

S CRAPIE is a chronic disease of the 
central nervous system. Infected 
sheep start out by acting like a hobo 
with the 7-year itch. They rub them¬ 
selves continuously against posts and 
pens, often to a point where patches 
of raw flesh are exposed. In later 
stages, the animals develop a peculiar 
gait—galloping with the rear legs and 
trotting with the front ones. Finally, 


they topple over and lie twitching on 
the ground until dead. _ 

In describing the results obtained at 
Compton, Dr. Gordon had this to say: 
“We know scrapie is generally passed 
from parent to offspring. A ewe that 
has the disease is very likely to infect 
her lambs with it. Then again, of 
course, she might not. The germs are 
rarely spread by contact, but it has 
happened in the field so we can’t 
entirely ignore it.” 

At both research institutes, a wide 
difference in susceptibility to scrapie 
was found among the various sheep 
breeds. When inoculated with the 
disease, “hill” breeds caught it more 
readily than “down” breeds. But it’s 
still not possible to say any breeds are 
scrapie resistant. Even when re¬ 
searchers are trying their best to in- 



Globe!; 1 * 


• Now made with new 
HYDROX plates for 
longer life, faster 
starting, greater 
power capacity. 

• Need water only a 
few times a year! 


Globelite 

BATTERIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 



PERFECT 

(Self-Locking) 
CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 
EARTAGS 



Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL'S,” 49414 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


This time, the sheepmen assembled 
could expect to get an answer. Seated 
in the audience were two world 
authorities on sheep diseases: Dr. J. 
T. Stamp, Director of the Mordan 
Research Institute, Edinburgh, Scot¬ 
land; and Dr. W. S. Gordon, Director 
of the 2,000-acre Agricultural Re¬ 
search Station at Compton, England. 
Also in attendance were Dr. Ken 
Wells, Canada’s Veterinary Director- 
General, and Dr. J. L. Hourigan, 
Chief of the Special Diseases Section, 
USDA, Washington. 

Explaining Canada’s present policy, 
Dr. Wells stated: “We had to bring in 
a program similar to that of the 
United States or else lose this valuable 
market. Where scrapie is discovered 
the whole flock is destroyed. Progeny 
of diseased sheep that have already 
been sold are traced down and 
slaughtered. The flocks where they are 
found are watched by the Federal 
Service for 42 months. During this 
time a producer can still sell sheep, 
but all sales from the suspected flocks 
must be reported.” 

I N actual practice, putting a flock 
under Government surveillance 
generally “freezes” the flock for that 
period. Few stockmen will risk buying 
any of these animals. Although these 
measures may seem a bit hard on 
sheepmen with breeding stock to sell, 
the policy is already beginning to pay 
dividends as far as reopening closed 
markets is concerned. Several U.S. 
states that have barred imports of 
Canadian sheep are going to lift these 
restrictions, Dr. Wells reported. 

Speaking for the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Dr. Hourigan 
said, “We’d like nothing better than 
to develop a policy which would allow 
us to slaughter fewer sheep. And so 
would our taxpayers. But we need 
more research information on what 
specific animals in any diseased flock 
must be destroyed. In the meantime, 
we can’t take any chances with it.” 

Researchers Dr. Gordon and Dr. 
Stamp agreed with him. Although 
scrapie has been under investigation 
in the British Isles for 25 years, it’s 
still very much an unknown quantity. 

“We know the disease isn’t caused 
by bacteria, for the germs pass easily 
through filters which will stop bac¬ 
teria,” said Dr. Stamp. “It has all the 
characteristics of a virus, yet can 
withstand heat and chemicals which 
would destroy any known virus. We 
found that an infected tissue extrac- 
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Start making future profits now 
with. mm? chick starter! 


precision-built 


Carefully balanced ingredients 
scientifically designed and 
laboratory-controlled for fast, 
sure results. 


performance- 

proved 


To make sure it does what it’s 
designed to do, “Miracle” 
Chick Starter is checked under 
actual farm conditions. 


When you spend good money for “Miracle” Chick Starter, you’re not just buying 
feed. You’re actually buying future profits. 

Miracle’ Chick Starter gives your chicks the carefully balanced nutrients they 
need to thrive and develop to their full extent. Getting the proper start determines 
their future egg-laying ability, and your future profits. That’s why it’s so important 
to feed them “Miracle” Chick Starter. 
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Just two pounds is all it takes to get each chick over that all-important first six 
weeks. When so much depends on it, isn’t it just good business to feed your chicks 
“Miracle” Chick Starter... and start making future profits right now? 


ACROSS CANADA PROFIT-MAKING FEEDERS CHOOSE "MIRACLE" FEEDS 
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SPRAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION • Canadian Distributors 
QUEBEC-MARITIMES 
Canadian Trade Corporation Limited 

1332 William Street. Montreal, Quebec 

ONTARIO 

Canadian Trade Corporation Limited 

58 Colville Road, Toronto, Ontario 

ALBERTA 

W. R. Sherwood Distributors 
10249—104th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Ross L. Richards Agency 
720 Alexander Street, Vancouver 4. B. C. 
MANITOBA-SASKATCHEWAN-LAKEHEAD 
Warren & Langtry Agencies 
182314 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg 12, Manitoba 


STARTING FLUID lor DIESEL & GASOLINE ENGINES 

Get more starts, quicker starts, at lower cost 
with SPRAY STARTING FLUID. Both the 
fluid and propellent burn ... there’s no 
waste! Each pressurizedcancontainsenough 
fluid for many starts... starts that will 
sustain combustion until a smooth running 
engine can take over. Our greater supply of 
"vapor pressure”at all temperatures, atom¬ 
ized at a high initial rate, shortens cranking 
and warm up time, reduces dilution, pre¬ 
vents electrical and starting system wear, 
saves wasted man hours and equipment 
down-time. SPRAY is atomized for safe 
application and quantity control... use on ly 
as much as theengine requires. Field-proven 
SPRAY STARTING FLUID will start the 
toughest engine down to 65° below zero ... 
but for year ’round economy start engines 
every day with SPRAY! Sold through auto¬ 
motive jobbers everywhere. Insist on the 
can with the "balky donkey” trademark. 
Ask about INSTNSTART closed system 
starting. 


START 

ENGINES 

EVERY 

DAY 

WITH 

SPRAY 


Over the next few years . . . 

there will be more money made out of 
English Large Black swine than any 
other breed we know of. Tremendous 
demand for breeding stock to produce 
purebreds and also big demand to be 
used for crossing. Also available Blue 
Spotted Hybrids, Landrace. Ask about 
our finance plan for Blue Spotted gilts. 
Catalogue. 

TWEDDLE FARMS 
Fergus - Ontario 
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feet their sheep, only a few animals 
in a flock will come down with it. 

T HE disease appears to be confined 
to blood lines within a breed rather 
than to any particular breed. In Scot¬ 
land, Dr. Stamp found evidence of 
this. Some females passed scrapie on 
to all their offspring. In others, the 
disease turned up in only a few of 
their Iambs. 

Rancher Dick Scholten of Medicine 
Hat asked about importing rams from 
Britain to get some new blood into our 
Canadian flocks. 

“The big problem there is the long 
incubation period of scrapie,” Dr. 
Wells pointed out. “Sometimes it takes 
15 months for the symptoms to show. 
Animals brought into Canada would 
have to be kept in quarantine for a 
long time before they could be bred. 
Right now, the Department is study¬ 
ing the possibility of establishing clean 
flocks in this country to provide a 
nucleus of good breeding stock. As a 
matter of fact,” he added, “this scrapie 
business has been played up too much. 
We’ve had only 16 infected flocks in a 
period of 15 years.” 

An Australian in the audience said 
Canadian sheepmen could get all the 
good breeding stock they wanted from 
Australia or New Zealand. Both these 
countries are known to be scrapie free. 

“We get too much stuff from there 
now!” somebody shouted. Importa¬ 
tions of frozen lamb from “Down 
Under” are a sore point with Canadian 
sheep producers.—C.V.F. V 


Pick Up 

Your Baler Twine 
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Animals have chewed on this twine. 
The farmer lost 2 head from hair ball 

B ITS of baler twine that find their 
way into feedlots or animal en¬ 
closures can cause heavy livestock 
losses. Chewed up pieces of twine 
form “hair balls” in an animal’s 
stomach, often causing the beast to 
sicken and die. To be on the safe 
side, see that twine removed from 
bales is collected and placed beyond 
reach.—C.V.F. V 

Silage Mold 

R ESEARCHERS in Minnesota have 
been successful in eliminating 
silage mold, especially when hay that 
was rained on was baled as low 
moisture silage. They covered the 
bales with an air-tight plastic film 
and placed a lighted sulphur candle 
inside. The candle used up the oxygen 
that causes mold, and produced sul¬ 
phur dioxide to act as a preservative. V 


Search for 
Better Beef Cattle 


A VAST new beef cattle improve¬ 
ment program—maybe the most 
ambitious ever attempted—has 
been launched by a major meat pack¬ 
ing firm in the United States, in co¬ 
operation with ranchers and beef 
farmers there. Project director Dr. H. 
J. Hill says that progress in the next 
few years will be phenomenal. 

“We are looking for the ideal beef 
carcass,” he explained, speaking at 
Chicago, “and for the strain of animal 
that will produce it most efficiently.” 
But the results of the program might 
go far beyond that. 

In the huge search, 15,000 beef 
cows in the herds of co-operating 
beefmen were inseminated by spe¬ 
cially selected bulls in 1959, and three 
times that many will be included in 
1960. All were serviced artificially, 
Dr. Hill reported, because artificial 
insemination has been proven to be 
practical, economical and feasible on 
the ranch. 

Progeny of the different bulls will 
be compared, as to their rate of gain, 
feed conversion efficiency and carcass 
quality. Once bulls are identified that 
sire the right kind of steers, they can 
be used on thousands of cows a year 
in the herds of co-operating beefmen. 
One bull could have up to 10,000 
offspring a year. 

Reasons for the program is that 
housewives want beef with less fat, 
but just as much flavor, juiciness and 
tenderness as they are getting now, 
according to Dr. Hill. They want to 
be sure they can go back and get the 
same quality of meat time after time. 
A packer might have to buy 2 or 3 
steers to get one good enough to meet 
the specifications of a particular buyer 
under today’s conditions. Through this 
program, it hopes to be able to get 
steers which will all dress out uniform 
high quality carcasses. 

U NDER this program, the packing 
firm provides the semen and 
keeps the records on the herds as in¬ 
semination is carried out on the ranch. 

Beef producers, in turn, should 
benefit from getting the use of pre¬ 
potent sires and be able to upgrade 
their cow herds swiftly. A good cow 
herd, bred to top quality proven sires, 
should produce calf crops that will 
bring premium price? from any feeder 
in the country. It might mean a calf 
crop dropped in a shorter period of 
time—one that will be more uniform 
too. 

Dr. Hill suggested that in this pro¬ 
gram one major challenge is to take 
already - completed research and to 
apply it. They are doing this with 
their performance testing and their 
use of artificial insemination under 
ranch conditions. But the program—a 
research program on a practical basis, 
he calls it — emphasizes the need for 
more research in the beef cattle field. 
He lists several needs: 

• Some effective way to detect 
when cows are in heat. Some cows on 
range do not show heat symptoms, 
and so are missed in an artificial in¬ 
semination program. 

• A way to bring a group of cows 
into heat at one time, so a group of 


calves of similar age can be produced 
on one ranch. 

• The transplantation of fertilized 
ova from exceptionally good cows into 
other cows. “Just think of the value 
of a group of bulls that are full 
brothers and are from exceptional 
parentage,” says Dr. Hill. 

Dr. Hill said of this “Beef Cattle 
Improvement Research,” that no one 
is big enough to carry it out alone. As 
a result, packers and ranchers have to 
co-operate and the entire beef indus¬ 
try should benefit from it.—D.R.B. V 


Play It Safe 



[O.A.C. photo 

This stairway's steep, and the heavy 
bag of grain could mean a tumble for 
the farmer. He's living dangerously. 

Beating 
Black Scours 

OOL weather encourages the eggs 
of diarrhea worms to hatch. This 
is a common cause of black scours in 
sheep, especially lambs. The Ontario 
Veterinary College reports that there 
can be up to 20,000 of these half¬ 
inch worms irritating a lamb’s bowels 
at one time. 

Dr. Howard Neely of OVC says 
dose lambs with phenothiazine at the 
first sign of scours in a large number 
of lambs. A little grain feeding might 
help build resistance and bring about 
speedier recovery. If nothing is done, 
lambs will suffer starvation and diar¬ 
rhea. V 
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When you harvest the crop... 


you'll be glad you planted it with 
an accurate John Deere Press Drill 



Two 7-inch LZ-B Drills teamed with a Multi-Hitch and “830" Diesel Tractor to plant large acreages fast. 


John Deere Press Grain Drills are the overwhelming favorite 
of wheat growers because John Deere Drills consistently 
produce high yields . . . season after season. 

LZ-B Mulch-Hoe Drills 

One of the most popular John Deere Drills is the LZ-B 
Mulch-Hoe that’s available for planting in 7- or 10-inch 
rows. There’s ample clearance between .openers to clear 
heavy covers of straw. Openers are independently flexible 
. . . they always plant the seed at uniform depth. Germina¬ 
tion is as fast as possible; it’s uniform. The stand emerges 
evenly . . . grows uniformly. 

Soil and stubble disturbance is held to the minimum with 
the LZ-B. Consequently, the planted field is in ideal condi¬ 
tion to absorb and hold moisture as it falls. 


If you prefer a plain press drill, you’ll go for the John 
Deere LL-A, below. The LL-A can be equipped with single¬ 
disk, double-disk, hoe, or deep-furrow moldboard openers. 
All openers are interchangeable. 

LL-A and LZ-B Drills feature big-capacity grain boxes 
. . . smooth-running caster wheels . . . heavy-duty press- 
wheel gangs . . . adjustable-gate fluted force-feeds as regular 
equipment. . . and many other features that add up to higher 
yields and longer, more dependable performance. Get all the 
facts on these two outstanding drills. See your John Deere 
dealer soon. Ask for details on the Credit Plan. 


JOHN DEERE 

"WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE’S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 




“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE’S A GROWING DEMAND FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT’’ 
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MEN PAST 40 

Afflicted With Bladder Trouble, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you have these troubles, particularly 
bladder trouble, then your condition may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation ... a 
constitutional disease. Medicines that give 
temporary relief will not remove the cause 
of your trouble. Neglect of Glandular In¬ 
flammation often leads to premature old 
age and sometimes incurable malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 1,000 
communities have been successfully NON- 
SURGICALLY treated here at Excelsior 
Springs for Glandular Inflammation. They 
have found soothing relief and a new out¬ 
look in the future of life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, an institu¬ 
tion devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to older men, has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular In¬ 
flammation may be corrected by Proven 
NON-SURGICAL treatments. This FREE 
BOOK may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. Write today. EXCELSIOR MEDICAL 
CLINIC, Dept. B8740, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



For and Against 
Pools for Dairy 

W HAT is a cow pool? Dr. Dave 
Arnott, dairy scientist at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
says that a type of pool used in Iowa, 
which seems best adapted to Ontario, 
accepts cows under contract and per¬ 
forms all the services, provides the 
feed and sells the milk. The cow 
owner gives up cow management but 


Some ideas from U.S. 
on how pooling works 


Cows 

is still owner of the cow and is paid 
for his milk on the basis of a monthly 
DHIA weight and test. He may be 
expected to care for his dry cows and 
raise his calves. 

According to Dr. Arnott, the cow 
pool answers four big problems: 

• Farmers without bulk tanks or 



“On the farm, time rings the changes daily and every season is a growing season ... 
the ripe seed quickens in the fertile earth; the young stock thrives and fattens, 
the children grow mature in mind and body, healthily and in step with nature ...” 


SOON HE’LL BE ON HIS OWN... 



For valuable guidance ask 
for a copy of “Financial 
Training for Your Son 
and Daughter” at your 
local “Royal” branch. 


As your boy’s interest in farming develops, 
encourage him to see the picture as a whole . . . 
to recognize that successful farming includes 
keeping records, balancing books . . . saving. 

Nqw is a good time to introduce him to your 
Royal Bank manager, who can help him learn 
to handle his own affairs. He’ll be happier with 
his own personal budget . . . his own savings 
account to build. 

You’ll enjoy watching them grow together. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

RB-58-5 


money to buy them can use the pool’s 
bulk handling systems. 

• Herds that are too small for 
efficient production can take ad¬ 
vantage of large-scale efficiency with¬ 
out the responsibility of capital ex¬ 
pansion, extra labor or new manage¬ 
ment techniques. 

• Dairy men tired of 365 days with¬ 
out a holiday are relieved of twice-a- 
day milking chores. 

• Dairy processors can cut hauling 
costs with only one stop for milk. 
Some processors believe a pool also 
gives them better control of quantity 
and quality of milk. 

But the pool system has drawbacks. 
Dr. Arnott points out that dairymen 
who put cows in the pool will have to 
pay cash for items like labor, feed and 
housing. In some established U.S. . 
pools the charge for use of buildings 
and equipment is $40 per cow per 
year. This is payable in advance in 
the Iowa scheme. Labor costs, vet¬ 
erinary fees, management fees and 
miscellaneous costs like bedding, sani¬ 
tizers and supplies are deducted each 
month from the milk cheque. Further¬ 
more, farmers can’t use family labor. 

It has also been found that produc¬ 
tion of some cows in the pools has 
slipped, in some cases from 12,000 to 
9,000 pounds. Lack of attention may 
be one cause, as indicated by an in¬ 
crease in mastitis in pooled herds in 
Michigan. Good veterinary service has 
also been difficult with large numbers 
of cows. 

Dr. Arnott passes along a judgment 
from Michigan: “A well-adjusted dairy 
farm with 60 to 80 cows produces 
milk about as efficiently as the esti¬ 
mates that can be made up for the 
large cow pools.” V 


Low Test 

Factors Investigated 

I NVESTIGATING low-test milk in 
the Edmonton district of Alberta, 
Dr. J. E. Bowstead reports high barn 
temperatures in winter are definitely 
a factor. There is also a possibility 
that the high alkaline content of local 
well water lowers the test of milk. On 
the other hand, silage increased the 
butterfat test during the winter feed¬ 
ing period, and it was thought that 
the acid of the silage could offset the 
alkaline of well water. 

Dr. Bowstead says there is a lot of 
evidence to indicate that the butter- 
fat percentage of milk depends on 
certain fatty acids in the paunch. He 
considers that silage may have sup¬ 
plied enough acid to neutralize The 
alkalinity of the well water, or created 
conditions in the paunch more favor¬ 
able to fatty acid formation, or both. V 





DAIRYING 


Clean Cows 
Are Clipped 

C OWS can be kept a lot cleaner in 
winter if their heavy coat of hair 
is clipped. This should have been 
done early in the fall, but reclipping 
is necessary whenever the hair has 
grown enough to start collecting dirt 
and straw. 

The Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture recommends clipping the hair 
from the belly and udder and even 
along the flanks. Three or four strokes 
along the backbone will help too. 
Some prefer to clip the whole body. V 


Ropy Milk 
Prevention 


R OPY milk is caused by bacteria 
that produce a gummy substance 
around themselves. The bacteria can 
enter the milk from water, feed, soil, 
manure, milking utensils or shipping 
cans. Low-lying pastures with water 
on them are another source of the 
bacteria. 

The Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture offers these suggestions to pre¬ 
vent ropiness in milk. 

1. Drain cooling tanks and wash 
them with double-strength sterilizing 
solution. 

2. Use a milkstone remover on all 
equipment involved in handling milk. 

3. Rinse all equipment with which 
milk comes in contact, using double¬ 
strength chlorine or other sanitizing 
solution. 

4. Keep cows out of wet, muddy 
pastures and sloughs. 

5. Repair or replace all cans, pails, 
etc., with open seams, rust, or badly 
dented surfaces. 

6. Clean floors, walls and ceilings 
of barns thoroughly. V 


Dairy Bulls 

Need Exercise 



New Idea Loader with strong 
7-prong tine bucket 


New Idea Loader 
with 80" steel scoop 


I dea Loader with push-oil stacker 


Ipba gives you the best 
all-around loader for year ’round use! 

Designed especially for Western Canada 


I F a bull calf goes short of exercise, 
it will tend to weaken his breeding 
powers and could make him com¬ 
pletely impotent before he reaches 
maturity. This warning comes from 
J. C. Rennie of the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, who says also that lack 
of exercise may mean that by the 
time the sire is old enough to have 
daughters in milk—just when his value 
as a herd sire can really be judged— 
he is useless for breeding purposes. 
He suggests these five ideas: 

1. A power exerciser to keep the 
bull walking at a slow pace around 
the circle. 

2. A long sweep on a post, with the 
bull tied to one end, allowing him to 
revolve the sweep by walking. 

3. An overhead cable with a chain 
to the bull, letting him walk the 
length of the cable. 

4. A heavy barrel or block that can 
be bunted about the pen. 

5. If there is more than one bull, 
they can be run together. There is no 
danger if the bulls are dehorned. One 
of the chief advantages of having bulls 
together is that they take more exer¬ 
cise than when they are alone. V 


New Idea loader stacks, scoops, lifts, loads, does all 
your heavy muscle work. Lifts up to 2700 pounds to 
full height with more than 3600 pounds breakaway 
capacity! 

Clean, low, compact design makes New Idea loader 
easier, safer to use. Maneuvers best in barn or field. 

New Idea loader comes equipped with strong, 
7-prong tine bucket for manure handling and barnyard 
chores. Add push-off stacker for low cost stacking and 
handling of hay in the field. Attach boom and-grapple 
fork for further help in handling hay . . . 80-inch steel 
scoop to move snow and light, bulky materials . . . angle 
dozer blade to smooth lanes, level fields, fdl trenches. 
Use dirt bucket or add dirt plate to tine bucket for 


handling dirt and top soil. Most loader models come 
equipped with double acting hydraulic cylinders. 
Hydraulic bucket control available for most tractors. 

You can mount a New Idea loader on most any large 
standard tractor by yourself in 15 minutes. Only six 
spring-clip pins and one cotter pin to fasten. Factory 
made mountings eliminate “blacksmithing” of loader to 
fit your present tractor, and you can mount loader on a 
new tractor simply by purchasing new factory-made 
mounting brackets. 

See the New Idea loader designed for Western 
Canada now at your New Idea dealer’s lot or show¬ 
room. Or write your nearest distributor listed below for 
free literature! 


Clip this coupon today and mail to your nearest distributor listed below. 


Kew I dea 


FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY division Avco distributing corp. 
Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Please send free literature on the New Idea No. 501 Hydraulic Loader for large standard tractors. 


Name_ . 

Address____ 

MANITOBA —Allied Farm Equip. Ltd. SASKATCHEWAN — Grain Belt Farm Equip., Ltd. ALBERTA & B. C. — Northwest Farm Equip. Ltd. 
980 Pacific Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 1920 First Avenue, Regina, Sask. Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary, Alberta 
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Annual Meeting 

The Royal Bank of Canada 



James Muir declares recent 
experience contains 
lessons for combating future 
booms and slumps 


Shoe Rack 

A space-saving shoe rack is made 
of 1" by 2" and 1" by 3" lumber. The 
dimensions of the rack can be varied 
depending on floor space in the closet, 
and other racks *can be used for stor¬ 
ing overshoes in the attic or basement. 




“It is not commonly recognized,” de¬ 
clared James Muir, Chairman and Presi¬ 
dent of The Royal Bank of Canada, at 
the bank’s Annual Meeting in Montreal 
on Thursday, January 14th, “that the 
banks have given a demonstration of 
timely and effective support of the cur¬ 
rent anti-inflationary monetary policy.” 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 

Reviewing the necessary and effective 
decisions and actions taken by the mon¬ 
etary authorities during the recent credit 
‘freeze and thaw’ period, Mr. Muir said: 

“The first lesson is that there is need 
for improved communication between 
the Bank of Canada and the chartered 
banks. Of course, communication must 
be a two-way street. I have long de¬ 
plored the passing of bankrate in Canada 
from the realm of communication in this 
sense to a mere shadow, floating !4% 
above the market rate for three-month 
Treasury bills. 

“The second lesson is that regardless 
of the clarity of communication itself, 
there is still some ambiguity in the data 
communicated. For example, through its 
control of chartered bank cash reserves, 
the Bank of Canada controls the money 
supply, allowing of course for any lags 
in chartered bank adjustment. There are, 
I believe, two major ambiguities in our 
concept of the money supply. 

AMBIGUITIES 

“The first ambiguity is that the money 
supply as generally defined omits credit 
created by other than the chartered 
Banks. For example, it omits credit 
created by Finance Companies, Caisses 
Populaires in Quebec, Credit Unions and 
Provincial Savings Offices in other Prov¬ 
inces, Trust Companies doing a deposit 
business, and all varieties of department 
store charge accounts. 

“The implication of this ambiguity for 
policy is simply this, that monetary con¬ 
trol is inhibited and may at times be in¬ 
effective, as well as inequitable, in con¬ 
trolling the money supply in this broader 
sense. Rather than extend the range of 
specific government regulation, it might 
be worthwhile to require that these 
lenders (who, in effect, do a banking 
business so far as the total supply of 
money and credit is concerned) should, 
like the chartered banks, be subject to 
appropriate cash, or other, reserve re¬ 
quirements. 

“The second ambiguity in our concept 
of the money supply concerns that well- 
known but elusive factor, the ‘velocity of 
circulation’. Clearly the inflationary po¬ 
tential of any given money supply de¬ 
pends not only on the money supply as 
such but also on its activity; that is, its 
velocity of circulation. Our mechanism of 
monetary control is defective in that it 
ignores the velocity dimension, and this 
defect forces us to resort to rough-and- 
ready, trial-and-error expedients by way 
of correction. Monetary control would be 
greatly improved if we could devise a 
practical formula for reserves against 


deposits that would take account of 
changes in the velocity of circulation. 

“The third lesson of recent experience 
is that the course of monetary control 
would run much smoother if the char¬ 
tered banks were enabled always to im¬ 
plement Bank of Canada policy by 
allowing their lending rates to reflect 
changes in market rates, or under the 
present rate-fixing system, changes in 
bankrate. If chartered bank lending rates 
were made more flexible most of the dif¬ 
ficulties could be avoided. 

“There would be no ‘tight money’,” 
said Mr. Muir, “if the price were right: 
instead, those willing to pay interest at 
current market rates would get the funds, 
those unwilling to pay these rates would 
postpone expansion until the price of 
funds became more favourable.” 


BANKS MEET TIGHT 
MONEY CHALLENGE 

“Denied the use of the price system 
to allocate credit in accordance with 
market forces,” said Mr. Muir, “banks 
were forced into the thankless task of 
rationing credit as best they could 
among their customers. 

“But they did more than this. The 
chartered banks supplied the credit 
necessary to finance the subsequent 
revival. To do this, they sold securi¬ 
ties, mainly government bonds, some¬ 
times at a cost in terms of yield rates 
well above even their maximum lend¬ 
ing rate, in order to raise cash to in¬ 
crease loans to deserving borrowers, 
large and small, by almost $1.2 billion 
between Sept. 30, 1958 and Sept. 30, 
1959.” 


Loans increase 
despite 
restrictions 

K. M. Sedgewick, General Manager, 
reported that due to heightened business 
activity, loans in all categories and sizes 
were in strong demand throughout the 
year and despite the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing restrictive measures from time to 
time, a sizable increase had taken place 
in this department of the bank’s business. 
“It is interesting to note,” said Mr. Sedge¬ 
wick, “that the number of our borrowers 
in Canada increased by approximately 
45,000 during the year.” 

Capital funds of the bank now exceed 
$256 millions and assets stand at more 
than four billion dollars. “Our depositors 
now number well in excess of three mil¬ 
lion,” said Mr. Sedgewick. “This includes 
a very substantial percentage of the 
Canadian depositing public—a fact which 
pleases us greatly. It is our aim to com¬ 
pete aggressively for continued growth 
in this field.” 


Postal cards are a convenient way to get in touch with our 
advertisers or ourselves. Why not pick up a supply at your 
post office the next time you go to town? 



The sides and shelves are made of the 
1" by 3" lumber. The ends of the 
sides are curved, and cutouts are pro¬ 
vided, as shown in the sketch, to re¬ 
ceive the shelves. The shelves are also 
cut out for the uprights. Measure and 
mark the location of the cutouts 2" 
from the ends and 5" apart on centers. 
The uprights are made of the 1" by 
2" lumber, rounded at one end. As¬ 
semble the rack with glue and six¬ 
penny finishing nails, or No. 9 flat- 
head wood screws, IV 4 " long. If 
screws are used, pre-drill the holes.— 
R.S., N.Y. V 


Pull Chain 


TIRE CHAINS 
„ MOVE LARGE 
ROCKS 



Try using an old 
truck tire-chain to 
haul stones which 
are too heavy to 
roll onto a stone- 
boat. Attach a SH0RT chain 
clevis to each end to prawbar__ 
of the tire-chain so the ends of the 
chain are spread apart the width of 
the clevis. Use a short chain with a 
grab hook to attach to tractor, pass 
the chain through the clevises, then 
hitch it to the drawbar.—W.B., Sask. V 

Paint Odor 

You can get rid of the odor of a 
freshly painted room by placing a few 
pieces of charcoal in a paper in the 
room and closing the door tightly for 
a while.—H.M., Pa. V 

For Tire Chains 

This tool for putting on tire chains 
really works. The car can be rolled 
backward on a hill, if need be, by 
putting it on the 


WIRE CUP PUTS CHAIN 
ON TIRE 


front of the tire 
instead of behind. 
Use a heavy 
handle from a 
pail, or springy 
wire. It clamps 
tightly around the 
tire with the 
chain hooked onto 
the ends. By moving the car ahead, 
the chain is carried over and around 
to a position where it can be fastened. 
Be sure to lay the chain out behind 
the tire with the outside up. — H.S., 
B.C. V 



Metal Gate 

CUT AND STRAIGHTEN 
OF TWO WHEELS 


m 

OVERLAP AND WELD 
SPOKES TOGETHER 

If you have an old horse rake, the 
wheels can be converted into a strong 
gate. Cut through the spokes as close 
to the hub as possible and then 
straighten the rims so that the spokes 
are evenly spaced. This will give you 
two sets of rails. Now lay out the 
wheels so the spokes overlap about 2 
inches. Weld each pair of spokes to¬ 
gether and weld a length of pipe onto 
each end. Weld two nuts to the pipe 
which will be hinge side of the gate. 
—L.T., Alta. V 

Steady Bookends 

Cement sponge rubber to the under¬ 
sides of bookends and they won’t slide 
around under the weight of books. 
The pads also protect the furniture.— 
D.E.F., N.B. V 



Lining Up 



Here is a way to align wobbling 
pulleys, sheaves, gears or sprockets. 
A cord pulled taut and just touching 
diametrically opposite ends of pulley 
A will move from extremes a to b as 
the pulley rotates (shown by dotted 
lines). The pulley is drawn in dotted 
lines in its extreme position and in 
solid lines in its mid-position. The 
thing to do is find the mid-position 
between extremes a and b. Do the 
same with pulley B, which varies from 
extremes c to d, and find the mid¬ 
position. Finally, having located the 
mid-positions of each pulley, align 
them as pictured by the solid line so 
that the taut cord will just touch oppo¬ 
site points of both pulleys.—W.F.S., 
N.J. V 


Protect Steps 

Here is a very simple way to protect 
outside wooden steps so they will stay 
neat and trim. 

Cut angle iron to 
the width of the 
steps, counter-sink 
holes in the iron 
and fasten to the 
edge of each step 
with wood screws, 
as shown in the 
drawing.—E.L., Sask. 



ANGLE IRON i 
PROTECTS <L V . 

STEP EDGES *■'*«*. 


Hole in Pole 

When you have 
a hoe or rake 
handle that needs 
a hole in the end, 
and of course it 
should be straight 
and centered, do 
it this way. Wrap 
a good piece of 
wrapping paper 
around the end of 
the pole, project¬ 
ing about an inch 
from the pole. Then you can hold the 
drill straight in the center of this 
paper tube and the job is as good as 
done.—H.S., Mich. V 
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puts EXTRA PUNCH 
in your power needs 




70 MORE 
HORSEPOWER 
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830 5-6 plow tractor. 66* 
h.p.; Case-o-matic Drive, or 
8-speed transmission; 6 
models. Diesel, gasoline or 


730 5-plow tractor. 58* h.p.; 
Case-o-matic Drive, or 8-speed 
transmission; 5 models. Diesel, 
gasoline or LP-gas. 


630 4-plow tractor, 50* h.p.; 


530 3-4 plow tractor. 40* 
h.p.; Case-o-matic Drive, 4 
or 12-speed transmissions; 

430 3-plow tractor. 35* h.p.; 4 
or 12-speed transmissions; 3-point 
or Snap-lock Eagle Hitch; 3 
models. Diesel or gasoline. (Diesel 

Case-o-matic Drive, 4 or 12- 


4 models. Diesel, gasoline or 

available mid-1960.) 

speed transmissions;" 6 


LP-gas. (Diesel available 

-2 

models. Diesel, gasoline or 


mid-1960.) 

i i : | 

LP-gas. 
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...FIRST in the 6 Features 

Farmers Rate Most Important! 


2,230 farmers were asked by an independent farm 
research organization what they wanted most in 
their next tractor. Six features stood out above all 
others. When measured by this yardstick, the new 
Case tractors for 1960 scored an unquestionable 
FIRST over any other tractor in the field! 

23% of all farmers voted power most important 
... and Case is the BIG POWER line for ’60. Power 
is up ... as much as 25% ... to give Case tractors 
power supremacy in every class from 3-plow to 6-plow. 



HORSEPOWER IS UP- 
PRICE PER HORSEPOWERlS DOWN 


Price ranked next in importance . . . and here too, 
Case gives you the winning combination . . . power 
in abundance at a low price you can afford. Horse¬ 
power is up, but price per horsepower is down. .. to give 
you the biggest measure of tractor value in history. 

Ease of operation ? You bet! Nowhere else can you 


find the smooth, stall-free pull-power of Case-o- 
matic Drive . . . the convenience of both hand and 
foot throttle control . . . the effortless response of 
Case power steering. 

CASE OFFERS WIDE CHOICE 

Convenient forward speeds? The new 1960 Case 
tractors offer an unequalled choice of transmissions 
to meet every need . . . including exclusive Case-o- 
matic Drive with unlimited speeds in each range— 
exactly right for every job. 

Built-in weight? Case builds extra "beef” and 
stamina into every model to match the big power of 
the rugged high-torque Case-built engines. 

GET A "POINT-BY-POINT” COMPARISON 

See these great new super-powered tractors at your] 
Case dealer’s. Ask him for "point-by-point” proof 
that the new 1960 Case tractors are FIRST— 
measured by the features farmers want most. See 
for yourself why Case for ’60 is YOUR BEST BUY! 



Power up for ’60 with a thrifty new CASE! 


*Sea level ( calculated) maximum belt 
horsepower (based on 60° F. and 
29.92" Hg.) Manufacturer's rating. 
Nebraska test not yet available. 


930 6-plow tractor. 83* h.p.; 6 
speeds; 6 cylinders; wide swinging 
drawbar; 4-wheel standard. Diesel 
or LP-gas. 
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Only CASE 

offers you this 1-2 Power Combination 




u ?Or%MORE 
ZJ HORSEPOWER 

Case-o rnatic drive 


Here’s how Case-o-matic—the only tractor with a "BRAIN” to match its "BRAWN”— 


lets you work more efficiently with substantial savings in time and fuel . . . 



Case-o-motic "brain” gears tractor 
autom atically .. . boosts pull-power up 
to 100%, as it's needed! 


Case-O-matic permits more precise con¬ 
trol of every job . . . for hoe-close 
cultivating ... in turning at headlands 
... for safe maneuvering in close quarters. 


Case-o-matic lets you start heavy loads 
in high gear, then flick to direct drive 
and faster travel on-the-go. Stop and 
start on steep grades with safety too! 



Case-o-matic senses the tough 
spots instantly . . . automati¬ 
cally increases pull-power up 
to 100% on-the-go ... without 
clutching, shifting or stalling. 


Case-o-matic actually gives you 
the option of two drives; Torque 
converter for peak loads . . . 
Direct Drive for normal going 
at flick of a lever. 


Case-o-matic makes hitching a 
breeze. You "inch” the tractor 
into position with tiptoe brake 
control...no jerking or slipping 
the clutch. 


Case-o-matic gives the PTO 
engine power priority . PTO 
speed stays up regardless of 
load while you control ground 
speed exactly as you want it. 



Again in ’60 ... 

SETS THE PACE IN TRACTORS 


J. I. CASE COMPANY 

Calgary . Regina • Winnipeg 


Toronto • Montreal 


ASK YOUR CASE DEALER TO SHOW YOU PROOF 

—That measured by the SIX features farmers rank 
most important when selecting a tractor—A NEW 
1960 CASE TRACTOR IS YOUR BEST BUY! 
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Is wet weather a problem 
for spring seeding? 


Try Fall Rye 
As a Feed Grain 


I T’S usually too wet for spring seed¬ 
ing in the Maritimes. So research 
worker Bill Warren asks: “Why 
not seed in the fall, when it’s dry? 
“Winter wheat won’t survive in 



[Guide photo 


Dominant rve has yielded 60 bushels 
and more for Bill Warren at Nap pan. 


the area!” he admits. “But rye will.” 

In fact, a field of Dominant rye has 
been yielding 60 bushels per acre at 
the Nappan Experimental Station. In 
plots, yields have reached 90 bushels. 
There hasn’t been a crop failure at 
Nappan in 5 years. 

Warren also says: “Don’t forget rye 
is a 56 lb. per bushel crop. It doesn’t 
have any hulls. It compares with 
wheat in feed value and is a good 
emergency pasture crop too.” 

Livestock men have given rye short 
shrift as a feed in the past. Lack of 
palatability and danger of ergot poi¬ 
soning have frightened them off. But 
recent feeding trials at Nappan are 
shedding new light on the crop. 

“Rye can be fed to beef cattle,” 
claims Warren. “The amount of ergot 
that normally occurs in a crop won’t 
hurt them. When rye is introduced 
gradually to the ration, palatability 
won’t be a problem either.” 

When used as a poultry feed, rye 
has tended to pack up in birds’ beaks. 
Warren says new varieties are less 
gummy. If they are pelleted, they can 
be fed in large quantities. 

The variety Dominant, which War¬ 
ren is growing, is proving to be 
hardier than Tetra Petkus. It is di¬ 
ploid, rather than a tetraploid plant.— 
D.R.B. V 


Treatment 
For Manure 

T HERE are three reasons for add¬ 
ing superphosphate to manure, ac¬ 
cording to W. L. Campbell of the 
Ontario Agricultural College. 

1. Half of the nitrogen in manure 
is changed to ammonia gas. Super¬ 
phosphate in the gutter combines with 
the nitrogen in manure and prevents 
the ammonia loss. 

2. Manure is an unbalanced ferti¬ 
lizer, containing 10 lb. nitrogen, 5 lb. 
phosphate and 10 lb. potash per ton. 
By adding 20 per cent phosphate at 
1 lb. per day for each mature animal, 
it will balance at a 1:1:1 ratio. 

3. Ontario soils are usually short of 
phosphates. Superphosphate helps to 
overcome the deficiency. V 

Manitoba Has 
Five New Fertilizers 

T HERE are five new fertilizers for 
Manitoba farmers this spring. H. 
E. Tolton of the Manitoba Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture says the new 
formulations are 23-23-0, 24-20-0, 
10-30-10, 14-14-7 and 13-13-13. 

23-23-0 and 24-20-0 need more 
testing before there are any definite 
recommendations. They are primarily 
for cereal crops. The percentage of 
nitrogen has been increased from the 
old standbys 11-48-0 and 16-20-0. It 
is considered that 24-20-0 should be 
effective on stubble land at about 70 


lb. per acre. In high lime soils of the 
Interlake region and west of Lakes 
Manitoba and Winnipegosis, 23-23-0 
is suggested at 70 lb. per acre on 
stubble. 

10-30-10 is a complete fertilizer re¬ 
placing 10-32-10. The change was 
encouraged by a greater ease in manu¬ 
facturing it. It is recommended for 
potatoes after fallow on sandy loam 
soils at 200 to 300 lb. per acre, and 
for cereals in districts with potash 
deficiency (south-east corner and 
along the Swan River). 

14-14-7 and 13-13-13 are complete 
fertilizers designed especially for 
potato crops. The 14-14-7 is for sandy 
loam at 200 to 300 lb. per acre when 
potatoes are grown on second crop 
land. There are no recommendations 
for 13-13-13 at present. V 

Check 

Hay Mistakes 

A GOOD way to pick up last year’s 
mistakes is to take a close look 
at your hay the next time you are 
tossing down bales,” says Stan Young 
of the Ontario Agricultural College. 

The common faults are poor woody 
hay—cut far too late; leaf shatter—bad 
timing of haying or simply bailing too 
dry; seed on grasses and legumes— 
hay cut too late. 

The right time to cut hay is when 
the most feed value per acre can be 
obtained. That is when alfalfa or 
clover is just beginning to bloom. V 




Healthy farm animals are 
productive, profitable animals 
—and Sifto Salt keeps them 
that way! Calcium lodate in 
all Sifto Livestock salt 
—blocks, licks and loose- 
holds the exact amount of 
iodine in the salt until digest¬ 
ed. Keeps production up, feed 
costs down! 


For healthier livestock-always feed 


1 with CALCIUM I0DATE 


PLAIN IODIZED or COBALT IODIZED 
50 lb. blocks—5 lb. licks 
and loose in 100 lb. bags 


I salt limited 


Every kind of salt for the 
home—farm—and industry. 


The heef-hehwed 
eaw cha/h 
f'i/e ever ueeef/ 


Here's a tough, dependable chain for any make 
of power saw — Omark Planerchaine 
through all types of wood with fewer stops for 
sharpening or servicing ... in any weather ! 
Fits all saws using .404" - 7/16" and 1/2 
pitch chain. 




Ylcmvcham 


ARK 


• EXTRA LONG CUTTER PLATES • EXTRA DRIVELINK STRENGTH 
• HEAT-TREATED HARD CHROME STEEL 

OMAMK Reg Trade-Mark 

Exclusive Distributors for Ontario and Manitoba: 

H. L. TURNER LIMITED H. L. TURNER (Man.) LIMITED 

Blenheim, Ontario King and Sutherland 

Write for complete literature and price list. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


When planning crop or live* 
stock production, read GUIDE- 
POSTS on page 9. 


Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH. a oleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 



Such SAFE Comfort for 

Reduciblo Inguinal 

RUPTURE! ®=a&i 


Rupture-Gard makes i t ■ I . 1 — 

you more comfortable \\\\\ ll j I m 

two ways — in body, \\\\\ 11 II ll 

because no cruel pres- Ml 11 II ImI 

sure grips and binds I 

you—in mind, because 

rupture feels so safely 

supportedl Rupture- 

Gard is suspended from a 

the waist. Double pad of 

firm molded foam rubber Wf 

holds rupture like a pair jQ (£7 

of hands — moves with 

body, no matter how sharply you move. Wash* 

able: adjustable as trouser-belt. 30-day trial* 

money-back guarantee. Order today—19.95 

postpaid—Just give waist measure. 

PIPER BRACE (CANADA) Dept.CGW-20 

7024 Cote des Neiges Road. Montreal 26, Uuebec 
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From the first spoonful, 
you will feel the relief. 
Pinex goes to work 
instantly, soothing those 
sore membranes, easing the 
harshness of your cough. 
Try it. Ask your druggist 
for Pinex, known for 
fifty years. In ready-mixed 
form (ideal for keeping 
near you at work) 
or concentrated for 
family economy. 

PINEX 

•X- eases soreness 
-X- reduces tickle 
X- controls coughs 
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Studying 
Range Moisture 

O VERGRAZING can start a chain 
reaction that will turn a valu¬ 
able piece of range into waste 
land. It cuts animal carrying capacity 
by destroying the ability of good 
grasses to stage a comeback. Some¬ 
times unpalatable plants, such as 
sagebrush, are able to take over com¬ 
pletely because of the weakened con¬ 
dition of the grass. Final destruction 
of the land can occur when rain falls 
on this poorly protected surface. It 
fails to be absorbed and runs off down 
slope, causing soil loss and gullying. 

To study the effects of rainfall on 
Foothills range that has undergone 
light, moderate, heavy and very heavy 
grazing, Agronomist Alex Johnston of 
the Lethbridge Research Station has 
been conducting tests at the Stavely 
range substation, located in the Porcu¬ 
pine Hills. By using an artificial rain¬ 
maker, called an infiltrometer, he was 
able to duplicate moderate to severe 
rain conditions over a wide range of 
soil and grass types. 

The infiltrometer consists of a hol¬ 
low metal tower, 12 ft. high and 4 ft. 
in diameter, mounted on the back of 
a 14-ton pickup. Inside the tower, 814 
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Setting up the infiltrometer. Water 
enters drum through hose from truck. 


ft. from the bottom, is a wire mesh 
drip screen covered with cheese cloth. 
The cloth forms small pockets. 
Through each of these dangles a 2- 
inch length of tape, knotted at the 
top. Nozzles above the drip screen 
can be adjusted to produce rainfall 
intensities of from three-quarters to 6 
inches per hour. 
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TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


Pressure Treated 

POLES 

and 

LUMBER 


simple...low cost...functional 

POLE TYPE BUILDINGS 

save you money 


Whether it’s a well-planned, airy turkey 
house like the one shown ... a barn, 
utility shed or any other kind of farm 
building . . . you’ll save yourself money, 
time and maintenance worries with 
modern pole type construction and dur¬ 
able “Triple C” pressure treated poles 


SEND FOR 


enee 

CATALOGUE 

OF PLANS... 

FILL IN COUPON 


This catalogue shows 
basic plans for a number 
of pole type structures which 
are available and which can 
be adapted in size to meet 
your requirements. 


and lumber. Erection is fast and simple, 
with no costly foundations, scaffolding, 
mortising. You can count on up to 40 
years of trouble-free service . . . lasting 
protection against rot, manure acids 
and ravages of year-round weather. 


CANADA CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED 

P.O. Box 255, CALGARY, Alla. 

Please send me illustrated catalogue on pole type con¬ 
struction with “Triple C" Brand pressure treated wood. 

NAME... 

ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROV.!. 


CANADA CREOSOTING 

COMPANY LIMITED 


A DIVISION OF DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


The area under test is the circular 
plot at the base of the tower, in which 
a 2-foot square metal frame has been 
centered. From this test plot the 
amount of runoff and the soil ma¬ 
terial carried in the runoff water are 
measured. Since the amount of water 
falling on the plot is known, the 
amount entering the soil can be found 
by simple subtraction. 

Although the tests were just started 
last year, some differences in intake 
and runoff have already been noted. 
In general, no soil losses were re¬ 
corded on range which had been 
lightly or moderately grazed. But 
under heavy or very heavy grazing 
conditions, soil losses of up to 200 lb. 
per acre were found. 

“Under these conditions, gullying 
and even more rapid runoff would 
soon occur,” Alex pointed out. 

What grazing rates were considered 
light, moderate, heavy and very heavy 
for this area? Lightly grazed was de¬ 
fined at 12 acres per head, moderately 
grazed at 9 acres per head, heavily 
grazed at 6 acres per head and very 
heavily grazed, 3 acres per head for 
the 6-month summer grazing season. 
—C.V.F. V 


Compared 
Rodney and Garry 


R ODNEY oats averaged 104 bushels 
per acre and Garry 98 bushels 
during the past 8 years in trials at 
the Brandon Experimental Farm, Man. 
The differences were barely significant 
in view of the high level of yields. 

Other comparisons showed that 
Garry matured 3 days earlier than 
Rodney. Average weights per bushel 
were 41.5 lb. for Rodney and 40.7 lb. 
for Garry. The two varieties were 
similar in height and resistance to 
lodging. 

Garry showed slight superiority in 
resistance to stem and crown rust in 
1954 and 1955, when there was rust 
of any importance. Both Garry and 
Rodney showed much less infection 
than the older varieties, Exeter and 
Ajax. V 


Wilt Danger 
In Alfalfa Tillage 

S URFACE tillage to rejuvenate 
alfalfa will help initially, but it 
favors the spread of bacterial wilt 
organisms in the damaged crowns. 
This is especially true of irrigated 
areas of Western Canada, reports E. 
J. Hawn of the Lethbridge Research 
Station, Alta. 

The object of tillage is to increase 
yields by splitting the alfalfa crown 
and causing each piece to produce its 
own shoots. But if wilt-producing 
bacteria take this opportunity, the 
result can be an early decline in yield 
of hay that is more drastic than if the 
field has been untouched. None of the 
recommended varieties for Alberta 
and British Columbia range is immune 
to the disease. 

Injuries caused by tillage will also 
let in soil fungi right to the heart of 
the root, causing rot and a decrease of 
vigor and productivity. 

Safer than rejuvenation by tillage 
is a crop rotation that allows sufficient 
time between alfalfa plantings for the 
disease-producing organisms to die. V 
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MONSANTO Announces 
a New Farm-Proven 

WILD OAT KILLER 


Monsanto — a leader in farm chemicals through¬ 
out the world — announces the commercial availa¬ 
bility of Avadex*, a pre-planting wild oat killer, 
which we believe represents the greatest advance in 
farm chemicals since the introduction of 2,4-D more 
than twelve years ago. 

Ten Years of Research 

Avadex is the result of ten years of research by 
Monsanto in the development and improvement of 
chemicals for more effective wild oat control. During 
this time thousands of materials have been examined. 
Canadian universities and experimental farms have 
tested the most promising compounds. Some gave 
satisfactory results under certain conditions but, in 
our opinion, less than satisfactory performance 
under all conditions. The work went on patiently 
and diligently and last year we released for broad- 
scale test, under actual farm conditions, the product 
which we now have every reason to believe, repre¬ 
sents the answer to the wild oat control problem. 

These ten years of research and the results from our 
thorough on-the-farm testing program across Canada 
during 1959, convince us that Avadex can put an end 
to the wild oat problem in Canada. 

Your own use of this new weed killer will, we feel 
sure, prove just as successful as our tests and add 
substantially to your income. 

A Pre-emergence Herbicide 

Avadex is a pre-planting herbicide because we believe 
that pre-emergence treatment gives more dependable 
control of wild oats and permits a longer maturing 
season. Sprayed on the seedbed before the crop is 
planted and then disced into the soil it knocks out 
wild oats before they germinate and is effective 
throughout the long germination period of the wild 
oat. Because Avadex is a pre-planting herbicide, 
there is no problem with critical timing to spray 
wild oats at a certain stage of growth. The grower 
can go to early planting of late maturing, high 
yielding crop varieties. Delayed seeding as a wild 
oat control measure — never very satisfactory — is 
now a thing of the past with Avadex. 

Farm Tested in Western Canada 

Test conditions included practically all important 
combinations of weather and soil. On more than 190 
acres of demonstration plots on farms in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and in experimental 


plots at ten Canadian universities and experimental 
farms, Avadex consistently gave 90% to 95% control 
of wild oats at recommended application rates. 
On a test farm at Lilyfield, Manitoba, flax yields ran 
6.4 bushels per acre in untreated fields and 15.4 
bushels in treated plots. At a conservative price of 
$3.00 per bushel for flax this increase represents a 
$5.00 to $6.00 return for every dollar invested in 
Avadex. In a test on one farm outside Spalding, 
Saskatchewan, two incorporations of Avadex on 
summerfallow ground gave 98% control of wild 
oats. A single discing gave 95% control. On another 
test farm near Spalding, Saskatchewan, untreated 
check plots of barley were not considered worth 
harvesting while yields on treated land, which had 
been heavily infested with wild oats, ran 30 bushels 
to the acre. At least 90% to 95% control was re¬ 
corded in all test areas. 

Recommended by Western Section 
National Weed Committee 

During its December meeting, the Western Section 
of Canada’s National Weed Committee officially 
recommended Avadex for control of wild oats in 
flax and for trial use in barley, rapeseed, sunflower 
and sugar beets. It is registered by the Canadian 
government for sale in Canada and will be commer¬ 
cially available for the first time during the 1960 
growing season. 

Distributed by Green Cross 
and National Grain 

Monsanto is pleased to announce that Avadex will 
be distributed by two of Canada’s leading farm 
organizations; Green Cross Products and the 
National Grain Company Limited. 

Please ask your representative of either of these 
organizations about scheduled meetings to be con¬ 
ducted in your area by agricultural experts and also 
about the showing of a brand new full-color movie 
which will present the factual story of Avadex re¬ 
sults in Canada. 

Only your own trial of this practical and dependable 
wild oat killer can convince you of its effectiveness 
and value. When you have used Avadex on your own 
farm, we are confident you will be as enthusiastic 
as those of us who have tested and watched its out¬ 
standing results. Monsanto Canada Ltd., Basic 
Source of Agricultural Chemicals, Montreal, Toronto, 
Edmonton, Vancouver. 


*Ttademark of Monsanto Chemical Company 
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Doubts About 
Summerfallowing 


Professor Hedlin (right) 
and Dave Campbell show 
difference in barley on 
fallow, with and without 

11-48-0 at 40 lb. 


Special Sonus O ffer at your 
ray-o-vac Dealers How/ 


On the Ross Macdonald farm at 
Gunton, Man., the University has 
been testing fertilizer on oats where 
the soil is poorly drained and of 
medium texture. There has been a 
marked response both with 11-48-0 
at 40 lb. per acre (5‘/2^ per lb.) and 
16-20-0 at 96 lb. per acre (414^ per 


P RAIRIE farmers should not let 
summerfallowing be a habit, says 
Prof. R. A. Hedlin of the soils 
department of the University of Man¬ 
itoba. Not that summerfallow is nec¬ 
essarily wrong, but he considers a 
farmer unwise to do it merely because 
he has always summerfallowed every 
2 or 3 years, without regard for the 
need. 

Moisture conservation is the com¬ 
monly accepted reason for summer- 
fallow, but Professor Hedlin says he 
thinks many are practicing it to main¬ 
tain their reserves of nitrogen. How¬ 
ever, summerfallow returns little or 
nothing to the soil and eventually 
they won’t have much of a reserve to 
draw on. They may be getting good 
crops on fallow now, but the point is 
being reached in some places where 
they would have a measurable re¬ 
sponse from fertilizer in lieu of 
fallow. 

According to Professor Hedlin, 
heavily fertilized grain, giving a good 
crop each year, will return an adequate 
level of nitrogen and organic matter 
to the soil. In the State of Washing¬ 
ton researchers have found that ferti¬ 
lized grain definitely pays where the 
rainfall is 14 in. or more a year. 

Ed Thomson of Balmoral, Man., 
has been broadcasting nitrogen ferti¬ 
lizer in early spring, and then adding 
ammonium phosphate (11-48-0) at 50 
lb. per acre at seeding time. He has 
been harvesting more than 80 bushels 
of oats per acre on his quarter sec¬ 
tion, which has just completed its 
seventh season without any summer¬ 
fallow, except for a few small strips 
which could not be worked in the 
spring. 


Now you can get the famous Ray-O-Vac Liftlite with 
2 steel clad Ray-O-Vac batteries with your purchase 
of the powerful “Balanced Power” AB radio battery or 
the economical “Valupak” AB radio battery. Attached 
to every ‘‘Balanced Power” or "Valupak” battery is a 
special coupon. Fill in your name and address, enclose 
fifty cents for handling charges, mail as instructed and 
the Liftlite is yours. 


Tests on the Dave Campbell farm in 
the Teulon district have included fer¬ 
tilizer on barley in summerfallow and 
stubble. Differences in maturity be¬ 
tween fertilized and unfertilized plots 
were significant at the time The Guide 
saw them on July 21. Dave had Mont¬ 
calm barley on fallow treated with 
11-48-0 at 40 lb. per acre (5V2^ per lb.) 
and the same variety on stubble land 
treated with 27-14-0 at 135 lb. per 
acre (5 <j; per lb.), which has the same 
amount of phosphorus as 40 lb. of 11- 
48-0, but is heavier in nitrogen. The 
heavy nitrogen is recommended es¬ 
pecially for stubble crops. 

Another interesting series of ferti¬ 
lizer trials is under way on potato 
plots at the Kroeker farm, Winkler, 
Man. Using the Pontiac variety 
throughout and a wide range of ferti¬ 
lizers, each with a check plot, these 
tests will be carried right through to 
the cooking of. the potatoes to deter¬ 
mine quality as well as yield. There 
were significant differences in top 
growth at mid-season, but these can 
be deceptive. 

Pete Peters, potato specialist with 
the Manitoba Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, intends to run these trials for 2 
or 3 years to establish standards and 
reduce special effects that might be 
produced by previous crops and ferti¬ 
lizers on the same land. 

Until the trials have run their 
course, results are not being pub¬ 
lished. One conclusion that can be 
drawn is that potatoes need nitrogen, 
but 11-48-0 is wasteful because the 
phosphorus is unnecessarily high, while 
10-32-10 cannot provide sufficient 
nitrogen.—R.C. V 


Wonderful night life for the children's room 
or for hundreds of other uses around the 
home. 


£ee your Nearest [ RAY O VAc] s 'Dea/er Soon / I 


ANACONDA COPPER 
on the Farm 


Make Copper the 
"hidden asset” 
in your home! 

COPPER 


costs no more 
•••adds so much 

Copper is one of the important 
"extras” that people look for in 
a home. And no wonder. Cop¬ 
per plumbing lines are rust¬ 
proof, long-lasting and cost no 
more installed than ordinary 
piping. 

Ask your dealer about an all¬ 
copper system... including new, 
lighter-weight copper tubes for 
drainage, waste and vent lines. 
Specify copper . . . and make 
sure you get Anaconda Copper. 
There’s none better! 

C-6017 


Bigger Seeds 

Y OU can increase your barley 
yields by using seed grain with 
a larger kernel size,” A. D. McFadden 
of the Lacombe Experimental Farm 
told members of Saskatchewan’s Field 
Husbandry Association at their an¬ 
nual Farm and Home Week meeting 
last month. “Screening seed for larger 
size also helps eliminate many seeds 
which carry disease spores, such as 
loose smut.” V 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, 

New Toronto (Toronto 14), Ont. Dept. CG-1 

Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet, 
"How to Buy, Build or Modernize Your Home". 


AnacondX 


(NAME) 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, ' 
New Toronto, Ontario j " 

Sales Offices: 

Montreal and Vancouver I " 

*Registered Trademark I 


(ADDRESS) 
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Oats fertilized with 96 lb. of 16-20-0 
and check plot on Macdonald farm. 


(PLACE) 


(PROV.) 
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New Timothy 
Holds Quality Longer 

L OOK for a new variety of timothy 
to come before long from the 
Nappan Experimental Station, N.S. 
Scientist Bill Warren has developed 
one that seems to be even better than 
Climax. 

The new variety is still unnamed, 
but in tests at Nappan, here is what 
it did: 

• matured 2 weeks later than 
Climax, 

• gave higher yields, 

• was 1 per cent higher in protein 
content. 

This now timothy is now being 
tested at other eastern stations. — 
D.R.B. V 

Early Corn 
Recommendation 

T ESTS of early maturing market 
corn varieties at the Agassiz 
Experimental Farm, B.C., showed 
last year that Spancross and Earfiking 
were the first to mature. Golden 
Earlipak was last. As in previous 
years. Golden Jewel produced the 
highest number of cobs, although not 
significantly higher than Market 
Beauty or Seneca Beauty. Earliking 
was superior to Spancross in yield of 
cob, cob weight, cob length. and 
kernel flavor. 

In view of the results, the recom¬ 
mendation is that early market corn 
producers should grow a small plant¬ 
ing of Earliking this season. V 


A New 
Sunflower 

A NEW sunflower hybrid called 
Advent has been developed at 
the Morden Experimental Farm, Man., 
by E. D. Putt. Advent is earlier than 
Beacon and is also rust resistant and 
shows higher yielding ability. This 
new hybrid has been licensed and 
there may be a limited amount of 
seed available this year. 

The program at Morden has also 
included development of a rust- 
resistant, large seeded variety. This is 
intended to replace the Mennonite 
variety which is widely grown in the 
province. It may not be available until 
1962. V 


GOOD SOIL BEGINS WITH NORTHWEST FERTILIZER 


With crop insect damage in Canada estimated at 
$300,000,000 a year, plant disease damage at $10,000,000 
and damage by early frost causing countless millions, 
prairie farmers have realized that crop protection has 
become a necessity in today’s modern farming methods. 

To give your crops a stronger start, earlier maturity 
and greater resistance to weeds, insects and disease, 
five fine fertilizers—the Northwest Fertilizer Family- 
are now available. 

These are 11-48-0 Ammonium Phosphate, 16-20-0 
Ammonium Phosphate-Sulphate, 27-14-0 Ammonium 
Nitrate-Phosphate, 24-20-0 Ammonium Nitrate-Phos¬ 


phate, 33.5-0-0 Ammonium Nitrate (Nitro-Cubes) 
available from the Alberta Pacific Grain Company (1943) 
Limited, Federal Grain Limited, National Grain Com¬ 
pany Limited, Pioneer Grain Company Limited and 
United Grain Growers Limited. 

To learn more about the Northwest Family of Ferti¬ 
lizers, pick up your free folder from your local 
distributor. He also has copies of the fertilizer recom¬ 
mendations for all types of prairie soil and will be glad 
to advise you on the fertilizer best for your soil and 
crop. 
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Light for 
Tobacco Sorting 

U SE artificial light to distinguish 
between the shades and colors of 
tobacco that is being sorted into uni¬ 
form bundles. Glen McCann of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
says that daylight is unreliable be¬ 
cause it varies from day to day, and 
results in mixed bales. 

His recommendation for artificial 
lighting is to use two 40-watt day¬ 
light bulbs and two 40-watt deluxe 
cool white tubes, or two daylight 
tubes and two cool white tubes. Hang 
each unit about 3Vz feet above the 
working area to give the right in¬ 
tensity. Leave IV 2 to 2 feet between 
units when you use two or more 
fixtures. V 


You’re secure in the knowledge you did the 
right thing, when you use Northwest Ferti¬ 
lizer to give back to your land the plant foods 
that previous crops used up. Year after year, 
Northwest Fertilizer gives soil the POWER TO 
PRODUCE. Use free-flowing, all-water-soluble 
Northwest Fertilizer for extra yield per acre, 
an early-maturing, profit-plus crop! There are 
Northwest granules to meet the needs of 
your land. Askyour Northwest Fertilizer dealer! 

N O RTH WEST 

Nitro-Chemicals Ltd. 

MEDICINE HAT • ALBERTA • CANADA 


A complete family of 

NORTHWEST 

FERTILIZERS 

11-48-0 AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
16-20-0 AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE SULPHATE 
27-14-0 AMMONIUM NITRATE PHOSPHATE 
24-20-0 AMMONIUM NITRATE PHOSPHATE 
33.5-0-0 AMMONIUM NITRATE (NITRO-CUBES) 


Order Northwest Fertilizer 
from your local dealer now. 
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All Cockshutt equipment is engineered 

Take Cockshutt farm-engineer 
George Tinkess, for example ... 



AS AN ENGINEER, he has helped plan and 
design Cockshutt farm equipment for the 
past 16 years. Evaluation of the farm equip¬ 
ment in use on his own farm has helped bring 
about many model changes in the Cockshutt 
line. His extensive knowledge of farming 
and farm equipment engineering is typical 
of the men who make up our engineering 
staff —Cockshutt farm-engineers. 





AS A FARMER, he operates his 165-acre 
farm only 20 minutes away from Cockshutt 
Headquarters in Brantford, Ontario. He 
grows corn, hay, grain and forage. He feeds 
40 head of beef cattle and 50 hogs. First-hand 
farming experience gained on this and other 
farms he has owned and worked on has helped 
him design stronger and more dependable 
farm equipment for you! 
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for farmers by FARM-ENGINEERS 





No one knows more about operating farm equip¬ 
ment than a farmer who uses it. That’s why it 
takes that rare combination—a farm-engineer— 
to know the real importance of words like 
strength ... dependability... long life ... as they 
apply (or should apply) to farm equipment. 

Like all Cockshutt’s farm-engineers, George Tin- 
kess knows the importance of these things. He’s 
owned or worked on farms practically all his life. 
He was brought up on his father’s 1200-acre grain 
farm in Central Butte, Saskatchewan. Following 
in his father’s footsteps, he operated a 640-acre 
grain farm in Saskatchewan. But in 1941, he be¬ 
came interested in engineering as a career. He 
was graduated from the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan in 1945 with a B.S. in Engineering. Being a 
farm boy, he naturally went into farm machinery. 
He has been a member of Cockshutt’s Brantford 
team of farm-engineers ever since. 

As a farmer, George Tinkess has operated prac¬ 
tically every type and make of farm equipment 
in North America. He’s known the frustrations 
of a tractor that won’t start when the temperature 
drops ... of a hook-up that’s dangerous and slow 
... of equipment that breaks down when you need 
it... of the difficulties in getting parts. 

Out of George Tinkess’ knowledge of these and 
other farm equipment problems have come many 
improvements in Cockshutt equipment—installa¬ 
tion of hydraulic controls ... anti-friction bearing 
installation ... standardization of parts—improve¬ 
ments which have helped make Cockshutt farm 
machinery extra strong, extra rugged and extra 
dependable to handle your farming jobs better! 


The Cockshutt team of farm-engineers 

For years it has been Cockshutt policy to recruit 
men like George Tinkess — engineers with first¬ 
hand farming experience. These men were born 
on farms, reared on farms and some of them pres¬ 
ently own farms. This Cockshutt team of farm- 
engineers is your best assurance that Cockshutt 
equipment will give you greater farming efficiency 
...lower operating and maintenance costs...less 
depreciation... and more dependable performance. 


More Value 

All across Canada, farmers who know good en¬ 
gineering know the value of Cockshutt farm- 
engineered equipment. Cockshutt equipment is 
more dependable. It’s built to last you longer. 
That’s why you get higher trade-in values on used 
Cockshutt equipment than other makes! 


The tractor buy of your life is right now! 

Right now, we are giving top prices for your old 
equipment on a brand new Cockshutt “500” series 
tractor. Our generous trade-in allowance is prob¬ 
ably all you’ll need to take delivery on the spot! 
And, if you need it, financing is as easy as seeing 
your nearby Cockshutt dealer. So don’t delay! 
Take advantage of Cockshutt’s bigger-than-ever 
trade-in prices right now! 

Cockshutt 


COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

The Cockshutt way makes farming pay! 


Farm-engineered tractors! 

Cockshutt “500” series tractors are farm-engineered with you in mind. Their 
sleek lines and low silhouette give you the first hint of their efficiency. And 
they’re built with all the modern features you need in a tractor: 

Big Capacity Hydraulic System • Deep Tillage Transmission • Optional Power 
Steering • “Live” PTO (A Cockshutt Engineering “First”) • Automatic Draft 
And Depth Control • Big 12-Volt Electrical System • Widest Choice Of 
Transmission Speeds • And Many Others. 


Cockshutt "500” series tractors cover the 
complete farm power range. Available in 16 
models, gas or diesel—with your choice of 
standard, row crop or adjustable front ends. 


Pictured above is the versatile Cockshutt 
“540” 2-3-Plow gas tractor (left) and the 
new Cockshutt “570” 5-Plow tractor, avail¬ 
able with either gas or diesel power. 


Powerful! Cockshutt’s “550” 3-Plow 
gas or diesel is a standout with its 
greater lugging capacity, greater 
fuel economy. It is engineered to fit 
right into your individual farming 
program—faultlessly right for big 
or small farms. 


Economical! Cockshutt’s “560” 4- 
Plow diesel is the most economical 
tractor in its class. In recent official 
tests at Lincoln, Nebraska, the 
“560” diesel set a new fuel economy 
record for 4-cylinder tractors. 


Automatic traction transferon Cockshutt 
“540” and “550” tractors maintains uni¬ 
form draft for all 3-point tools. When 
draft increases, the weight of the imple¬ 
ment is automatically transferred to the 
rear tractor wheels to boost pulling power 
—providing more work with less fuel! 
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FREE! 

TO ANYONE 
INTERESTED 
IN GARDENING 
AND PLEASANT 
HOME 

SURROUNDINGS 

SCND TODAY! 


Bulk Bins 

Reduce Apple Costs 


T HE old barrels and crates, that 
were once a trademark of the 
Annapolis Valley, are giving way 
to bulk bins. Apple glowers are taking 
the back work out of harvest-time. 

Harold and Fred Kellam, at Wood- 
ville, N.S., were among the first to try 
them. They used 300 bulk bins in 
1958, liked them so well that they 
built 300 of their own in 1959 and 
bought another 1,200. They had 
enough to handle their entire crop. 

The Scotian Gold Co-operative, 
which packs much of the Valley’s 
apple crop, is swinging over to bulk handling. It means handling only one 
bins too, in a move to reduce costs, container, for every 18 that were 
It started in 1958 with 1,000 of them, handled before. This cuts field work 
It added another 2,000 in 1959, be- and greatly reduces bookkeeping in a 
cause they speeded up picking and big plant like the one of Scotian Gold, 
handling operations in the orchards of He says that picking is speeded up 10 
its members. This also enabled the per cent, and there is less bruising of 
plant to dispense with several work- the apples. 

men who would normally be busy He cautions: “There is a disadvan- 

loading and unloading. tage. It may cost something to get 

Those involved in the changeover equipped for the crates. There are the 
cite several savings to be made, crates themselves to buy, and hydrau- 
Harold Moony, in the Kellam Bros’ ] ic fife to fit onto tractors.” 

135-acre orchard, recalls that it took ^ ,, . i 1 4 . 

~ f iw v j *i . Even so, these costs can be kept 

6 men working tull time to distribute , T . .. ^ , 

n . r n 1 iii down by a little ingenuity. The Kel- 

empties, collect full boxes and oad ^ ad ated an old airplane hydrau . 

5 hucks a day under the old system ^ ]ind when fitti out their 

Moony and a tractor equipped with tfactor with a second jfft. Another 

hydraulic lifts both front and rear, , ..... 

1 ,, , . t . . , , . ,, apple grower made do with the lift on 

was able to do the entire 10 b himself 

, 1.1 his 3-pomt hitch by building a ramp, 

last year, early in the season. When ^ V 

picking reached full swing, he got 

some extra help from another man 

with a tractor. New Peach 

Pickers like the bins too. Merrit Lee . NEW early - ripening peach 

points out that he has to level off only ^ has been deve i oped at the 

one bin ror every 18 boxes he used , r ._, , „ _ . . c . .. ~ . 

j 1 Vineland Experiment Station, Ont., 

0 eve ’ largely by O. A. Brandt. Known as 

E XPLAINING the changeover that Royalvee, it will compete in season 
is taking place, Dave Crowe, with Goldray, matures 2 weeks earlier 

fieldman for the Nova Scotia Depart- than Redhaven, and has ripened a few 

ment of Agriculture, points out that days before Sunhaven. 
crates were fine as long as the apples Royalvee is a medium-sized peach, 
were being shipped out of packing bright red all over, with bright yellow 
plants in similar crates. But ever since flesh. It is fairly firm, oxidizes slowly 

90 per cent of the crop was packed in and has good quality. Trees are very 

cardboard cartons, it meant the productive and require heavy thin- 
wooden crate was an extra expense, ning in most seasons. 

It set the stage for the swing to bins. Ontario nurseries are propagating 
Crowe suggests several economies Royalvee, but there will be a shortage 
that can be gained through bulk of trees until 1961. V 


OUR BIG 1960 SEED AND NURSERY BOOK-FINEST EVER 


Scotian Gold’s plant tried 1,000 bulk 
bins in 1958, and 2,000 more in 1959, 


164 pages with over 500 illustrations to tell you all about the loveliest and finest things 
to make your 1960 garden the most pleasureful ever. The best and newest in flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, strawberry plants, roses, houseplants, bulbs, nursery stock. Marvellous 
new chemical garden aids. Many other accomplishments of the scientist's skill and plant 
breeder's art, plus the FRIENDLY services of an organization CONTINUOUSLY devoted to 
the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Let us tell you more. Just clip and mail coupon—today. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 15W 

Please send FREE copy of 1960 Dominion Seed and Nursery Book. I have not received 
my copy. 


Name 


Address 


THE GIANT NEW HYBRID 
BLACKEYED SUSAN 


Giant daisy-like blooms, 8 to 9 inches across, in 
many gay combinations of colour of bright yellow 
and maroon. Will even make an excellent showing in poor soil and under 
adverse weather conditions. 

Gloriosa Daisies are very easy to grow and will provide a brilliant 
display of colour from July till frost. 


For free catalogue and view of our flower 
seed trials in full colour. 


NAME 

PLACE 


_PROV_ 

STOKES SEEDS LTD. St. Catharines, Ont, 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership buf 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


Fascinating New Varieties for 1960 

FLOWER, GARDEN AND LAWN SEEDS, 
EXHIBITION VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI, 
DAHLIA, GLOXINIA and BEGONIA BULBS 

PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, 

BIG EARLY HYBRID TOMATOES 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our new catalogue. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 

PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. ■ Brandon, Man 
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HORTICULTURE 


Pea Variety 
Resists Drought 

P EA variety trials at the Saanichton 
Experimental Farm, B.C., have 
shown that a variety called Wando 
has real merit in resisting drought. 
Wando grows about 10 in. taller than 
the dwarf Laxton’s Progress. It is 
taller than Lincoln, but produces the 
small leaf and has the same bushy 
habit. It matures about the same time 
as Lincoln and about a week later 
than Laxton’s Progress. The pod is 3 
inches long, with blunted end. 

During early July in the past two 
seasons, the picking seasons were hot, 
dry and short. Irrigation was withheld 
in 1959 after the pods began to form. 
Wando outyielded all other varieties 
in the tests by a significant margin, 
except for Selkirk and Midfreezer. 

Wando was developed in the United 
States and may not be listed by Cana¬ 
dian seedsmen for a while. But if it 
continues to show promise in dry con¬ 
ditions, it will likely be available. V 


Earlier 

Than McIntosh 

A NEW variety of McIntosh apple 
has been developed in England 
and released to commercial growers 
on a limited basis in Canada. Known 
as Tydeman’s Early Worcester, this 
variety is a cross between McIntosh 
and Worcester Pearmain made at East 
Mailing Research Station, England, in 
1929. 

The new McIntosh matures 3 weeks 
earlier than the standard McIntosh 
and bears a close resemblance to the 
parent fruit. Unlike other early vari¬ 
eties, such as Early McIntosh, it has 
good flesh firmness, sizes well and ap¬ 
pears to be annual rather than 
biennial in fruit habit. 

Tydeman’s Red ripens in the same 
season as McIntosh Early. It has been 
held successfully at 32 °F, although 
it would not be held in refrigeration 
but sold to satisfy the pre-McIntosh 
demand under normal conditions. 

Favorable reaction has induced 
B.C. Tree Fruits Ltd. to release the 
variety to commercial growers for 
trial in the interior of the province. If 
it maintains its promise, it will fill a 
long-standing market need for a firm 
good quality red apple preceding the 
McIntosh harvest. However, growers 
are advised not to go overboard with 
it until further tests are made. V 


NOW do up to 27% more work 
on 25% less fuel with... 




SELECT-O-SPEED TRACTORS 


New Ford Select-O-Speed transmission gives you 
clutchless, shift-on-the-go tractor operation. No 
matter how tough the going, Select-O-Speed has a 
speed that’s just right for most efficient per¬ 
formance. In fact, the tougher the job the more 
fuel you’ll save, with this shift-on-the-go 
transmission. 

Get the many fuel-saving, work-saving advan¬ 
tages of the new Ford Select-O-Speed tractors. 

INCREASE PULL-POWER UP TO 750% because you can 
shift-on-the-go, up or down, through 10 forward 
and 2 reverse speeds with Select-O-Speed. You get 
big tractor performance from an economical com¬ 
pact tractor. 

SAVE FUEL. The selector lever quickly adjusts 
engine speed to work load on-the-go to give you 
almost constant, efficient tractor operation. 
Select-O-Speed is a solid drive transmission— 
there’s no clutch slippage or fuel wastage. 

PULL HEAVY LOADS AT HIGHWAY SPEEDS. Start with a 


heavy load in a low gear, then shift up to highway 
speeds without clutching or stopping. You can’t 
do this with any other tractor! 

DO MORE PTO JOBS more efficiently because you can 
engage or disengage PTO on-the-go. It’s smoother 
too, because of hydraulic "feathering” action. 
Now you can operate PTO equipment at full 
capacity at all times. 

PTO OPTIONS. With Select-O-Speed, PTO is always 
live and independent. Choose from 2-Speed Inde¬ 
pendent PTO including ground drive, with ASAE 
approved 1000 r.p.m. and standard 540 r.p.m.; or 
the Standard 540 r.p.m. PTO. 

DO MORE FARMYARD WORK — and do it faster. In 
loading a manure spreader you eliminate 5 clutch 
and gear-shift movements in each round trip. 

REDUCE ACCIDENT HAZARDS. Fatigue is one of the 

biggest causes of tractor accidents. Select-O-Speed 
tractors are easy to operate and handle—fatigue is 
cut ’way down. You do more work, more easily, 
in less time, with Select-O-Speed. 


The Time 
Apricots Are Best 

A PRICOTS for the canning factory 
should be left on the tree until 
properly matured. Tests reported by 
F. E. Atkinson at Summerland, B.C., 
showed that picked at maturity they 
should be canned immediately for the 
finest quality. 

Tilton apricots should be light 
golden color, firm and showing no 
green. Blenheim, a softer fruit, retains 
its shape well, and has good color and 
flavor. It should be 90 per cent 
yellow, with limited green around the 
base and suture. Sunglo should be 
harvested at the same stage. V 


PUT MORE GO IN YOUR FARMING WITH FORD 
“SHIFT-ON-THE-GO” SELECT-O-SPEED 
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• Where native poles are available advice was given by Ross Cameron, 

and local low-cost lumber can be ob- Manitoba’s poultry specialist, at the 

tained, pole sheds can be built very provincial poultry conference recently, 

economically. Mr. Cameron pointed to the heavy 

The advantages of rearing turkeys loss of turkeys on range during the 

in pole barns are that there is a con- sudden early snowstorms in the fall, 

siderable reduction in labor, and pro- He said that unless birds are sold 

tection from predators and bad before October 1, producers must in¬ 
weather. vest j n good buildings for shelter. V 


YOUR KEY TO POULTRY 

„ Protits > 


BREEDING 
STOCK AND 
COMMERCIAL 
CHICKS 

Write for FREE catalog 

R.O.P. BREEDERS' HATCHERY 

533 Logan Ave. Winnipeg 2, Man. 


KNOWN BREEDING 

-1 PAYS 


WILL NUTRIA 
BE YOUR FUTURE? 

All the signs point to a bright and brilliant market 
for this luxury fur. But success will come only 
through proper breeding methods, quality founda¬ 
tion stock, plus a program based on sound business 
methods. VVe offer all of this to you as a rancher, 
using our exclusive breeders plan. Special offer to 
those who qualify, earn your Nutria on our 50/50 
co-operative basis. Write: Canadian Nutria Ltd., 
R.R. 1. Richmond Hill. Ontario. 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 


Career soldiers training 


Picture yourself this winter, fit and happy in 
training as a career soldier in one of Canada’s exciting 
beauty spots—fit for service in any part of the 
world and happy because of the friends you make 
and the adventure of seeing new places. 

There are many other advantages for men in the 
Army: good pay, fine prospects for advancement, 
a spirit of comradeship that isn’t found 
in any other job. 


Sunflowers 
For Laying Birds 

O IL meal from sunflower seed 
ranks high as a major protein 
supplement for laying hens. Tests by 
the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture showed that rations containing 
2 or 2% per cent fish meal, with sun¬ 
flower seed oil meal replacing all 
other protein supplements, had no in¬ 
fluence on mortality, egg production, 
egg weight or maintenance of body 
weight. 

However, when meat meal was re¬ 
placed by its protein equivalent of 
sunflower seed oil meal, and by an 
equivalent amount of mineral supple¬ 
ments, the feed consumption tended 
to be higher. Since low dietary 
energy is usually associated with 
high feed consumption, it appears 
that the sunflower seed oil meal diet 
is relatively low in energy. V 


If you are 17-35, physically fit and 
alert, you can get full details on Army 
careers from the local Army Recruiting? 
Station listed in your phone book, 
or by mailing the coupon below: 


Mail this coupon to: 


| Name. 


Address. 


.Phone. 


D. MANNING (M2A) 
Army Headquarters 
Ottawa, Ontario 


City/Town 


Last School Grade Successfully Completed. 
CGF 
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Seen below is the revolutionary new front Torsion 
Spring on a 1960 Chevrolet Truck. It’s the world’s 
newest, smoothest truck suspension. It’s built to 
lick every job you tackle . . . cut downtime and 
breakages . . . and let you run at faster, safer 
speeds over even the toughest-going surfaces. 
Chevrolet engineer^ not only scrapped the old 
type front axle; they also put big rear coil springs 


into most light-duty models, strong variable-rate 
rear springs into the heavies. The result? A truck 
that’s built to make a whale of a lot more profit 
day in, and day out. See your Chevrolet dealer 
soon for the whole great ’60 Chevrolet Truck 
story. From then on in you’ll say “ANYTHING 
LESS IS AN OLD-FASHIONED TRUCK”. 


The nimble, rugged Apache Panel — just one 
of the wide range of Chevrolet trucks 


The versatile 70 Series 
Spartan — another of Chevrolet's 
husky, handsome line-up 



TOTALLY NEW COMFORT 

There’s extra room, extra 
comfort, in Chevrolet’s Com¬ 
fort-King cabs. They natu¬ 
rally increase driver efficiency 
by reducing driver fatigue. 



TOTALLY NEW POWER 

The industry’s most advanced, 
most economical engines—in¬ 
cluding great new 6-cylinder 
or V8 power for new L.C.F. 
models and outstanding high- 
torque Workmaster V8 per¬ 
formance in heavies. 



TOTALLY NEW 
TRANSMISSION CHOICE 

Now you get greater trans¬ 
mission flexibility, including 
famous Powerglide for con¬ 
ventional light-duty models, 
Hydra-Matic on Forward 
Control models and rugged 5- 
Speed Synchro-Mesh on 
medium and heavy duty 
models. 



TOTALLY NEW STAMINA 

Brawnier, tougher than any 
Chevy trucks ever made, with 
stronger frames ... 67% more 
rigid cabs. Put a ’60 Chevrolet 
truck to work for you soon. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS > 601 
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STEWARTS 
^CHICKS 


• 10 EXTRA CHICKS ADDED 

per 100 to orders received before March 30th, 
for delivery at any time. 

• NICHOLAS BROAD-BREASTED 
TURKEY POULTS, $70 per 100. 

• CRISS CROSS 61 LEGHORNS, 

Unsexed $16.90, Pullets $35.50 per 100. 

• MEAT STRAIN CHICKS, $14.95 per 100. 

PHICES TO MARCH 17th 

• EGG AND MEAT STRAIN CHICKS. 

• DUCKLINGS and GOSLINGS 

STEWART'S PROVEN STRAINS 
WILL MAKE YOU MORE MONEY 

WRITE FOR 1960 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


602C 12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 

PROFIT-PROVEN POULTRY 
are your BEST BUY 

Get MAXIMUM RETURNS from your poul¬ 
try. Send now for PRINGLE'S 1960 Catalog. 

PRINGLE HATCHERIES 

CALGARY - EDMONTON 
SOUTH EDMONTON - CHILLIWACK, B.C. 

FREE—Amazing Book on 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer aches, pains and discomforts of Rheuma¬ 
tism. as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS. 
SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for this FREE 
Book. It reveals important facts about why drugs and 
medicine give only temporary relief without removing 
causes of your trouble. Explains a proven, specialized 
system of treatment that may save you years of distress. 
No obligation. Write for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Counting the Cost 
Of Producing Broilers 

Figures show how much per lb. liveweight 
a grower must have if he is to break even 

A S everyone who has tried it will know, there is no large margin of profit 
in broiler production. That’s why it is so important to count up the cost 
to find out whether the business is economically sound. E. R. Hooey of 
the Department of Animal Science at the University of Manitoba has pub¬ 
lished some figures as a guide in calculating costs of production. 


Cost per 

Cost per 

Per cent 

Items 

bird 

lb. (live) 

total cost 

Chicks _ 

16 4 

4.57 4 

27.34 

Feed (9 lb. at 3 lap conversion 2.6 lb.) 

31 4 

8.86 4 

53.04 

Medication _ _ 

0.5 4 



Heat _ 

2.0 4 



Litter _ 

1.0 4 



Hydro __ 

1.0 4 



Insurance _ __ ___ 

1.0 4 



Repairs _ _ 

1.0 4 



Taxes _ 

Depreciation 

1.5 4 

2.28 4 

13.64 

Buildings and equipment _ 

1.7 4 



Feeders and waterers ______ _ 

0.7 4 

1.004 

5.98 

Interest on investment (6%) _ 

1 . 1 4 

58.5 4 

16.71 4 

100.00% 


(Depreciation calculated on the basis of 1 sq. ft. per bird, 4 crops sold annually, 
and 2% mortality. Buildings and equipment, 20 yr.; feeders and waterers, 5 yr.) 

These figures are based on broad averages and cannot be applied directly 
to all situations. For example, the price of day-old chicks varies with the breed, 
source and quantity. But on the basis of these figures, a broiler grower must 
receive about 16.7 14 per lb. live weight to meet costs of production. No 
allowance was made for labor, which should be added according to local 
conditions. 


Profit in 

Second-Year Layers? 

T HE depressed market for fowl has 
persuaded some producers to 
consider holding their flocks over for 
a second laying year. Does this pay? 
The answer given by the poultry de¬ 
partment at the Brandon Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Man., is that the use of 
second-year layers is rarely an ad¬ 
vantage, but may be profitable under 
special circumstances. 

Their advice is to consider keeping 
birds only from a flock with an egg 
production of 60 to 70 per cent and a 
record of low mortality during the 
pullet year. Rigid culling is essential. 

Forced molting is a possibility if it 
is timed to bring birds back to peak 
second-year production when prices 
are highest, or when there is a sub¬ 
stantial price difference between 
grades to give the advantage of the 
larger eggs from second-year laying. 
Strains bred to produce well in their 
second year would be necessary. 

Birds held over for a second year 
at Brandon produced about 40 less 
eggs per bird than they did in their 
pullet year, and needed 1.3 lb. more 
feed per dozen eggs. This did not in¬ 
clude feed during the 8-week molting 
period. 

The cost of chicks and for feed to 
rear them to laying age is about three 
times the cost of carrying yearling 
birds through 8 or 10 weeks of molt¬ 
ing. Egg size is definitely in favor of 
the older birds, too, but shell and 
quality are normally lower in the 
second year. V 



FOR LOW-COST CROP INSURANCE 

against diseases and wireworms 

GREEN CROSS LIQUID SEED DRESSINGS! 


LIQUI-SAN 


LIQUID 

WIREWORM 

KILLER 


TREAT YOUR GRAIN AT 200-300 BUSHELS 
PER HOUR WITH GREEN CROSS 
LIQUID SEED DRESSINGS! 

— and take advantage of these 

FREE APPLICATORS 

New plastic applicators supplied FREE with 
each container of Green Cross LIQUI-SAN or 
LIQUID WIREWORM KILLER. These appli¬ 
cators work in conjunction with your grain auger. 


Controls most seed-borne 
and soil-borne diseases of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and flax. 


f I Controls wireworms in 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, 

May be used alone or ap¬ 
plied at the same time as Liqui-San for 
dual-purpose control of wireworms and 
diseases. 

• Contains Heptachlor 

• Comes ready to apply 

• It’s a liquid (not a slurry) 

• Easy and pleasant to use 

• Gives uniform coverage of seed 

• Protects seed and seedlings against 
damage from wireworms and other 
soil insects 

BALANCED FORMULATION 

Liquid Wireworm Killer is formulated 
with Heptachlor and special non-inju- 
rious solvents. Green Cross Research 
has produced a product designed to give 
maximum wireworm control with mini¬ 
mum effect on seed germination. 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE _ _ l 


in Liqui-San NOW for 
greater returns at harvest time. 

• Lowest mercury content (only 
1.25%) 

• A compound of two effective 
fungicidal components (Mercury 
and oxyquinolinate) 

• Controlled odor—less objection¬ 
able to work with 

• Will not freeze under Western 
Canadian winter temperatures 

• Spreads better—uniform coverage 

• Less volatile than other liquid 
mercurials 

• Colors treated seed red 


No. 9 APPLICATOR: 

Supplied free with 
every 3^-gal. or 1-gal. 
jug of Liquid-San or 
Liquid Wireworm 
Killer. Easy to use— 
bottle remains in 
upright position for 
simplified handling. 


No. 10 APPLICATOR: 

Supplied free with 
every 3-gal., 5-gal., 
25-gal. and 45-gal. 
container of Liqui-San 
or Liquid Wireworm 
Killer. 

The only free seed 
dressing applicator 
for use with cans or 
drums. 


ORIFICE, 


Use LIQUI-SAN alone, or in combina¬ 
tion with LIQUID WIREWORM KILL¬ 
ER for more economical dual-purpose 
control of diseases and wireworms in one 
operation. (With the new free applica¬ 
tors, both products are applied to the 
grain at the same time, but separately— 
without any additional movement of 
grain). r-: 


AU&ER INTAKE 


SEE YOUR LOCAL GREEN CROSS DEALER 


PLEASE SEND ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
describing Liqui-San, Liquid Wireworm Killer, and free 
Applicators to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PRODUCTS 


Division of the Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada Ltd 

110 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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in the life of the farmer 


/ Fifty years ago, when Stelco was incorporated, Canadian 
y farmers raised their crops and livestock under conditions 
jy, vastly different from those prevailing today. 

Changes in farming have resulted in greater harvests and 
Y healthier livestock. This has been possible because of 
advances in the science of agriculture, the spread of electric 
power to farms, and great strides in farm mechanization. 
Steel plays a vital role at every step in farming. This tough, 
>• adaptable metal helps generate and transmit electricity, 
construct farm buildings and homes, and fence in the farm 
<3 itself. The makers of farm implements, tools and machinery 
are substantial customers of the steel industry. The farmer, 
interested in increased production and concerned with the 
,X\ protection, repair and maintenance of his property and 
^ equipment, is a good customer of those who merchandise 
steel products. 

/ a/ Stelco, Canada’s largest producer of steel and steel products, 
"X^ is now celebrating its 50th anniversary. This Canadian 
N company salutes Canada’s farmers whose initiative and 
^X enterprise have enabled them to make the most of the 
N scientific and engineering advances of the past half-century. 


2 MILES OF GALVANIZED STEEL EVERY 
HOUR ... for enduring, economical construction 
of farm and commercial buildings, and for many 
fabricated articles. 

Stelco recently invested more than $8,000,000 in this 
Continuous Galvanizing Line, the most modern in 
the country and a second line is now under con¬ 
struction. As a result of these and other facilities, 
Canada is now self-sufficient in this product. 


Stelco now enters its 
second half-century 
with nearly 16,000 
employees; 12 pro¬ 
ducing and process¬ 
ing plants; and with 
91% of its stock 
owned by some 
15,000 resident 
Canadians. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 

Plants: Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, Brantford, Gananoque, Lachine, Contrecoeur. 
Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 

Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 

Calgary, Vancouver, J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld. 
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Pick Generator for Emergency Power 



Liquid in Tire 

F you puncture a tractor tire that 
contains liquid for extra weight, 
jack up the wheel and turn the punc¬ 
ture to the top, say engineers of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
This saves most of the liquid. V 


M AYBE there will be another ice 
storm, maybe not. But if 
you’re thinking about buying 
a generator for stand-by power, Hal 
Wright’s advice might be of some 
help. 

The Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture engineer says that you can 
buy generators operated by P.T.O., 
belt power, gasoline motor or a na¬ 
tural gas engine. Tractor-driven gen¬ 
erators produce an alternating current 


of .110-220 volts with an output vary¬ 
ing from 3,000 to 12,000 watt capac¬ 
ity. Units producing 500 to 3,500 
watts on 110 volts are driven by gas¬ 
oline engines. 

What size generator will fit your 
needs? Says Wright: “It varies with 
the amount of power needed to supply 
essential equipment.” Here’s what a 
dairyman might need: 

• Vz h.p. milking machine, 6-7 
amps. 


• % h.p. bulk milk tank, 10-12 
amps. 

• Vi h.p. tank agitator, 4-5 amps. 

• Vz h.p. water pump motor, 6-7 
amps. 

These total 26 to 31 amps. Now 
use a grade school physics formula: 
amperes x volts equals watts. If we 
substitute, we get: 28 amps, x 110 
volts equals 3,080 watts. Add 600 
watts for minimum house and bam 
lighting and we end up with a total 
wattage of 3,680 watts for one dairy¬ 
man. 

“Stagger the motors so you can use 
a smaller unit of about 2,500 watts 
to handle emergency requirements,” 
suggests Wright. “A generator of this 
capacity (complete with control panel 
mounting a voltmeter and plug-in re¬ 
ceptacles) costs about $400. Bigger 
tractor-driven units producing 3,000 
to 12,000 watts range from $425 to 
$700.” 

Can you afford it? Wright thinks 
milk production losses might eat up 
the cost of a generator within a week. 
Other convincers: two dairymen could 
stagger their milking hours and both 
use the same portable equipment; 
portable generators are handy as 
power units for welding equipment 
break-downs in the field. V 


Report on 
Grain Dryers 

F IVE major grain dryers have been 
tested by the Saskatchewan Agri¬ 
cultural Machinery Administra. 
tion. Here are the highlights of theii 
report: 

• There is a need for continued 
study on the design of portable farm 
dryers to reduce temperature varia¬ 
tions within the air chamber of the 
machines. 

• Safe drying temperatures were 
established for drying milling wheat 
in each machine. These temperatures 
vary with outside temperature. 

• The initial moisture content of 
wheat had an effect on drying tem¬ 
perature. 

• Costs, including fuel for the 
tractor driving the dryer fan and pro¬ 
pane gas for the burner, were affected 
by variables in outside temperature, 
moisture content and fan capacity. 
Fuel costs to remove a standard 
amount of moisture, 5 per cent, varied 
from 2.5d to 3.25?: per bushel. 

• The rate of moisture removal per 
hour was established for each unit, 
ranging from about 2 per cent to 2.5 
per cent per hour. 

• Drying ability of each machine 
was established for a standardized set 
of conditions to guide the operator. 

• All the machines tested may be 
used for drying milling wheat, but 
farm grain dryers require the utmost 
skill. With proper operation they can 
be a valuable asset to farmers, par¬ 
ticularly in northern areas. 

Complete reports are available from 
Agricultural Machinery Administra¬ 
tion, Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture. V 





CANADA 


P0ULTRYMEN 

HERE’S A FREE BOOK 

with a lot 

of useful information by 

CANADA CEMENT 


Send for this free 116-page book of 
practical information on how to build 
modern, fire-proof, sanitary poultry 
houses—brooder houses—concrete 
runs for laying houses—egg coolers 
and storage buildings—manure pits— 
and other farm structures. 

This handy book will also give you 
information on how to make high quality 
t concrete as well as detailed instructions 
on how to build concrete block walls 
for all types of farm buildings. 


FOR ALL YOUR CONCRETE WORK 
ASK FOR CANADA NORMAL 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

In Eastern Canada — Canada Masonry 
Cement for a durable workable mortar 
without adding lime. 

In the West — Canada Plastic Cement for 
stucco and mortar without adding lime. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 

Please send free book "Concrete on the Farm’* 


Name_ 


Address _ 


City _ 

smmm i 


JProv 









STOKES SEEDS LTD. 

STOKES' SEED BUILDING - 37-39 JAMES ST. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT., CANADA. 


with double disking in the fall, nor¬ 
mal seedbed preparation in the spring 
and similar seeding. Time and fuel 
consumption for the two types of 
breaking were observed and recorded. 

The chiseling was considerably 
more expensive both in time and fuel. 
Plowing was at 0.845 acres per hour 
and chiseling (total of three opera¬ 
tions) was at 0.496 acres per hour. 
Plowing consumed 2.42 gallons of 
fuel per acre, chiseling 5.40 gallons 
per acre. 

Conditions were unusually dry 
when the sod was broken and again 
in the spring, so crop response was 
difficult to assess. Both plots were 
sown to barley in the spring of 1959 
and produced identical results. But 
this is not too significant. Other til¬ 
lage tests that produced different re¬ 
sults in previous years had shown little 
difference in yield last year. 

Don Dew says that chisel breaking 
may have a place in drier areas and 
in stony ground, but in the black 
soils of central Alberta the mold- 
board breaking seems preferable. V 


Quality 

TOMATO SEEDS 

Canada 3 dreading 


the fuel system, fill the tank at night 
and run the engine until the car¬ 
buretor is filled with fresh fuel. V 


Valve Springs 
Need Testing Too 

W HEN you recondition tractor 
valves, take a look at the valve 
springs too. D. J. Jackson of the On¬ 
tario Agricultural College advises you 
to replace any springs that show signs 
of rusting, pitting or distortion. Use a 
valve spring tester (your dealer has 
one) to make sure the tension is right 
according to the specifications in the 
manufacturer’s manual. 

High pressure springs tend to over¬ 
load the valve train. Weak springs 
promote bounce which may cause seat 
pounding and valve breakage, and 
cut down on engine efficiency. V 


Sod Breaking 
Methods Compared 

S HOULD you use a plow or a chisel 
to break sod? Don Dew has been 
comparing the two at the Lacombe 
Experimental Farm, Alta., on a field 
that had been 4 years in brome grass. 
He divided it into two equal plots 
and broke the sod on August 6, 1958. 
On one plot he used a moldboard 
plow, and on the other a heavy-duty 
cultivator with chisel points. 

The plowing was to an average 
depth of 5 inches with a 3-bottom 
moldboard with general purpose bot¬ 
toms. The chisel implement was used 
three times, the second at right angles 
to the first, and the third diagonally, 
with a final depth of 6 inches. Then 
the two plots were treated uniformly, 


OVER 

60 VARIETIES 


to suit all 
Canadian 
climate 
and soil 
^ conditions 
including the 
far north. 


For free catalogue and a view of our flower seed 
trials in full colour, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Wanted: 

A Turnip Combine 

A MACHINE that will top, lift and 
load table turnips mechanically. 
That’s what the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture is hoping to produce, 
and results look promising so far. 
“We’re trying to develop a satisfactory 
topping unit and a lifter-loader sepa¬ 
rately, in hopes of combining them in 
one machine,” says J. R. Scott, agricul¬ 
tural engineer. 

The most successful topping device 
produced so far is a modified, hydrau¬ 
lically controlled IHC 300M sugar 
beet topper, with power-driven ser¬ 
rated disk to cut the tops. The height 
of cutting is controlled by a sensitive 
hydraulic valve linked to a broad 
finder shoe. There is also an attach¬ 
ment to straighten the turnips in the 
row, so they can be cut uniformly. 

The power-driven disk is cutting 
the top roots of the turnips at the 
proper depth and lifting them 
properly, but it has not been success¬ 
ful in feeding them to the elevator, 
says Mr. Scott. The work goes on. V 


NAME. 


PROV. 


PLACE 


Oil or Dry 
Air Cleaners ? 

T HE oil bath air cleaner is best for 
tractors. Agricultural engineers at 
the University of Illinois have been 
testing the dry automotive air cleaners 
on farm tractors for the past 2 years. 
They had good results in the labora¬ 
tory, but the cleaner was unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the field. They recommend the 
dry cleaner only as a pre-cleaner 
ahead of the oil bath unit to reduce 
the amount of oil needed for air 
cleaner service. 

S. L. Vogel of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College reports that man¬ 
ufacturers of the dry type cleaner are 
continuing development work and 
perhaps will come up with a satis¬ 
factory model. In the meantime, the 
oil bath cleaner gives best protection 
against dust getting into the engine. 
Daily inspection and servicing of the 
cleaner keep engine wear at a mini¬ 
mum. V 




Of course, this crack train isn’t likely to pull in at your Imperial Esso service station, but 
it, too, is an important Imperial customer and plays quite a part in your everyday driving. 


Why competition among oil companies for 
customers like "The Canadian" benefits you 


You and customers like the railroads 
want to be sure that you are getting the 
best products, the best service and the 
best price. 

In Canada there are 74 oil companies 
competing to serve you and your car. 
Imperial is one of them and has 13,000 
people working in oil fields, research 


laboratories, refineries and sales forces 
-— all helping to compete for business. 

The standards of quality, service and 
price that it takes to win railroad business 
benefit all our customers, large and small. 

That’s one reason Canadians have 
made Esso stations the busiest on 
Canadian roads. 


Quick Warm-up 

C OVER the tractor’s radiator with 
a blanket or burlap bags for quick 
engine warm-up and operating effici¬ 
ency. The Ontario Department of 
Agriculture recommends that the 
wrapping is removed when the engine 
is warm. To cut out condensation in 


ESSO) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


for 79 years a leader in Canada’s growth 
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IN THE SERVICE OF AGRICULTURE 



THE EXTENSION SPECIALIST 

is among other things, the spokesman for agricultural 
research. Whether he’s describing a new variety of grain, a 
new insecticide, or a new farm implement, he knows that 
a new idea must be tested in the field to help the Canadian 
farmer keep pace with modern methods. That’s where 
fieldmen, research workers, agricultural representatives 
and other extension specialists fit into the picture of 
modern farming. 

OUR LOCAL MANAGER 

is another specialist who plays an important part in 
agriculture. Farmers everywhere are realizing the 
importance of good business methods in farm management. 
Our manager can show you how your farm can benefit 
from efficient use of the complete banking service we offer. 

THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


800 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA READY TO SERVE YOU 


FN-70 



This New Model is showing 
the Finest Performance of 
any Plains Tillage Equipment 
ever made. 


Ask for a Demonstration 
without Obligation — Write 


NOBLE CULTIVATORS LIMITED 


CM CHAIN Makes Farming Easier 



Electric Welded Chain 


♦♦.the superior chain 

with the distinctive weld 

PROOF COIL • BBB • HIGH TEST 
Log and load binder chains are now 
available also in the exclusive Inswell 
HERC-ALLOY grade with a tensile 
strength of 125,000 lbs. per sq. in. 

Genuine Inswell COSTS NO MORE 

CM DIFFERENTIAL HOISTS 

Capacities from 14 to 1 futons. 

CLAW and DREADNAUGHT 

passenger car and truck tire 

chains. Farm tractor tire chains. 


Of 


Made in Canada by 

McKinnon columbus 

CHAIN LTD. 

St. Catharines, Ontario 
Sold by dealers across Canada 



Nut Splitter 

Stubborn, frozen or rusty nuts can 
be reached and split easily with this 
swivel-jaw nut splitter, which can 
handle nuts up to %" across flats. The 
swivel blade is placed against a nut, 
the power screw is turned by hand so 
the jaw is tight, and then with hand 
or power wrench until pressure is 
sufficient to split the nut. (H. K. Porter 
Inc.) (278) V 



Windrower-Conditioner 



This machine combines hay cutting, conditioning and windrowing in one 
operation. The conditioner is attached directly to the windrow and can be 
removed easily. It has variable-speed drive and three-way power steering. 
Single or dual drive wheels are available. (J. I. Case Company) (279) V 



Calf Creep Feeder 


Designed for up to 40 calves, this all-steel feeder is weather-tight, cow- 
proof and portable. It replaces a separate calf feeding lot. Stalls on 2 sides 
are 3%' by 6', with horizontal bars adjustable from 17" to 36%" high. Feed 
hopper holds 30 bushels. (H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co.) (280) V 



Tractor Hitch 

The “Insta-Hitch” is op¬ 
erated from the tractor seat 
and hooks up three-point or 
tongued implements in sec¬ 
onds. A triangular unit bolted 
to the three hitching points 
of the tractor engages in a 
matching unit on the imple¬ 
ment. Tractor’s hydraulic 
arms are raised to move the 
locking lever. (McKee 
Brothers Ltd.) (281) V 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write to 
What’s New Department, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
12, Man., giving the key number shown at the end of each item, as—(17). 
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If your work is rough—and your standards are high— What’s more, climate won’t faze it. Where the Land- fortable to ride in and has a road cruising speed well 

you must look at the Land-Rover. This is not just Rover body isn’t aluminum, it's galvanized; won’t rust, over 60 miles an hour. There are seven basic body 

another 4-wheel drive vehicle. It is an outstanding piece rot or corrode due to salts, moisture or chemicals. The styles in two chassis lengths (88" and 109”) including 

of automotive logic, to its every last nut and bolt, every box-section steel frame is painted even on the inside, hard-tops, canvas tops and station wagons. Dozens of 

control and moving part. for further protection. Land-Rover gives you your choice other special-purpose units are available on order. 

There’s no place it won’t go (within reason)—up and of a rugged 4-cylinder overhead-valve gasoline engine Industrial, farm and private users, plus the armies and 

down hills that will have your heart in your mouth, or an economical diesel plant. Both are designed and police forces of over 30 countries, have found that Land- 

through mud, ice and jungle... or sideways on a 30° built by Rover for Land-Rover service, with all the power Rover is “the world’s most versatile vehicle.” A test- 

grade. Its lightweight aluminum alloy body lets it com- you need to go anywhere, and to run other equipment drive will convince you, too. The Rover Motor Company 

bine roominess and height with a low center of gravity from any of three take-offs. of North America Limited Mobile Drive, Toronto, Ontario; 

for incredible stability on any surface. The Land-Rover handles like a passenger car, is com- 156 West Second Avenue, Vancouver, British Columbia. 



Land-Rover’s suspen- 
sion system gives 
great stability and a 
well-balanced ride. 
Springs are specially 
graded to combine 
good riding for nor¬ 
mal roads plus 
toughness for work 
on broken ground. 


The versatile, rugged 
transmission gives 
four forward speeds 
and one reverse. Addi¬ 
tional ratios on trans¬ 
fer box provide, in all, 
eight forward and 
two reverse speeds, 
as needed with 2- or 
4-wheel drive. 


Practical power take¬ 
offs may be fitted 
at three convenient 
points to drive many 
kinds of machinery. 
Four types of units 
are: rear,with splined 
shaft or pulley drive- 
center pulley drive; 
front-mounted winch. 
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OFF THIS MONTH 


if you order your McKEE 

ONE MAN HARVESTER 

NOW AT DISCOUNT PRICES 



Turn your harvesting headaches into harvest holidays NOW! 
Order a McKee One Man Harvester for a new experience in 
economic, efficient, all crop handling. Cut labour costs, reduce 
machinery inventory, increase overall efficiency with a McKee. 
The new Model S offers tremendous handling capacity in green 
crops, cured hay and corn; and with the new McKee self 
unloader, can fill the biggest silo or farthest loft with ease. 


This big discount can’t continue. Save money now. Order 
your McKee this month. 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED ONTARIO 


McKee Harvesting Systems . . . ACROSS CANADA 


Continued from page 18 

A MILLION AND ONE USES 


glycerin to form a new substance 
Many early Canadian settlers used the 
same process to make soap. 

Glycerin, a by-product of soap¬ 
making, has also become very impor¬ 
tant. It now has more than 1,500 uses. 
These include the manufacture of 
medicines, explosives, transparent 
wrappers, cosmetics, auto polishes, 
parchment paper, sausage casings, 
printers’ rollers and alkyd resins used 
in paints. 

F ATS saved from the meat packing 
process are classed as edible and 
inedible. Some fats are hard to keep 
clean because of their nearness to in¬ 
ternal organs. These are classed as 
inedible, and are used mainly for in¬ 
dustrial purposes. 

Lard, of course, is one of the most 
important by-products from hogs. New 
methods have improved its competi¬ 
tive position with other fats in the 
past 10 years. 

Most farmers are familiar with the 
use of such meat packing by-products 
as tankage, meat and bone scraps in 
animal feeds. They are an important 
source of protein for poultry and hogs. 
But more recently, stabilized fats have 
been added. 

Animal hair is the raw material for 
more than 50 products. Most cattle 
body hair goes to felt manufacturers 
for carpet underlays, insulation and 
slipper soles. Hog hair is curled and 
used in mattresses. Rubberized hog 


hair is another recent development for 
upholstered furniture and tractor seats. 

Glue, another important by-product, 
comes from hides and bones. A sub¬ 
stance called collagen is extracted by 
heating hides and bones in water, and 
the glue liquor is drawn off and con¬ 
centrated by evaporation. 

There are about 35 drugs made en¬ 
tirely or partly from animal sources. 
Perhaps the best known is insulin. It 
is obtained from the pancreas, and 
was discovered and developed in 
Canada by Banting and Best for the 
treatment of diabetes. 

Another well-known drug, which is 
a by-product of meat packing, is 
A.C.T.H. made from the pituitary 
gland and used to treat rheumatoid 
arthritis, rheumatic heart disease and 
some forms of asthma. Then there is 
epinephrine from the adrenal gland 
for nose drops, liver extract to treat 
anemia, and albumen from blood used 
in testing for Rh factor in human 
blood. A non-medical use for animal 
blood is in the manufacture of ad¬ 
hesives, and also for chemicals that 
make tires run cooler. 

It may come as a surprise to most 
people to learn that there are so many 
uses for the by-products of meat pack¬ 
ing, and that new uses are being dis¬ 
covered constantly. It is encouraging 
to know that in the ceaseless battle 
against synthetic materials produced 
by the chemical industry, some farm 
products, at any rate, are putting up 
a very stiff fight. V 


ALBERTA 

5112,.47th St., 
Red Deer 


SASKATCHEWAN 

R. MacCrostie 
1511 Ave. E. North 
Saskatoon 


MANITOBA 

Elm Creek 


QUEBEC 

J. W. Davis, 
R.R. No. 3 
Lachute 


MARITIMES 

L. Hiseler, 
Box 187, 
Amherst, N.S. 


BY-PRODUCT QUIZ 

What animal by-products are used in making these items? 



BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rupture Wor¬ 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there is now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-surgically you may again 
work, live, play, love and enjoy life in the man¬ 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept. H8705 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Backache & 
Nerve Tension 

SECONDARY TO KIDNEY IRRITATION 

Thousands are now discovering how much 
stronger and better they can feel by 
combating ordinary Kidney or Bladder 
Irritations. These irritations often occur 
after 35, and may make you tense and 
nervous from too frequent, burning or 
itching urination both day and night. 
Secondarily, you may lose sleep and suf¬ 
fer from Headaches, Backache and feel 
old, tired, depressed. In such irritation, 
CYSTEX usually brings fast, relaxing 
comfort by curbing irritating germs in 
strong, acid urine and by giving analgesic 
pain relief. Safe for young or old. Get 
CYSTEX at druggists. Feel better fast. 




ftmtttratf 


• CANADIAN CATTLEMEN 

■ NAME 

1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, Man. .('piea^ print) 

I I am enclosing □$2.00 for one year 

subscription; □ $3.00 for 2 years; ADDRESS... 

□ 4:00 for 3 years; □ $5.00 for 4 years. . 


the monthly 
magazine for 
beef producers 


II you raise beef for market, you should 
read each issue of Canada's only publi¬ 
cation for the commercial cattleman. It 
brings you up-to-date information on new 
methods to get your stock to market at 
greater profit. 


• PASTURAGE • HAY-CROPPING 


• MARKET FORECAST 


Use this handy form to send fn your 
subscription, now. 


• FEEDING 


• ANIMAL HEALTH 


Answers to By-Product Quiz 

12A; 1 IB; 6C; ID; 5E; 8F; 3G; 7H; 101; 9J; 2K; 4L. 


Fill in the number opposite the correct answer below: 


E. Lanolin 


I. Bone Charcoal 


A. Tallow 


F. Skins and 
Intestines 


B. Wool 


J. Animal Fats 


C. Blood 


G. Gelatin 


K. Rennet 


_D. Hides and 
Skins 


H. Glandular 
Extracts 


_L. Glycerin 
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Nice People 


W 


T HE car slowed down and turned into the 
rutted road that cut across the meadow to 
where Grandpa Hollis’s bungalow sat, white 
painted and snug on the top of a low hill. 
Grandpa spotted it and heaved himself out of 
his chair. 

“Johnny!” he called, summoning his tousle- 
headed young grandson, “I reckon we got our¬ 
selves a customer. Now don’t forget, somebody 
made a fool of me over this farm, and now I’m 
going to make a fool of somebody else.” 

Johnny stared at him doubtfully. In spite of 
his tender 10 years, at that moment he had a 
better idea than his Grandpa of what was right 
and what was wrong. 

“That fox,” he reminded the grizzled retired 
seaman, “got into the duckhouse again last night 
and made a terrible mess.” 

“Then you take the broom and sweep it all up 
before these people see it. Pile the feathers into 
a bag and we’ll burn ’em out of sight and out 
of mind.” 


A raucous chorus of quacking rose from the 
distance. Grandpa’s head jerked up. 

“What’s got into ’em now?” 

They gazed at the thick stream of pure white 
runner ducks pouring out from the marsh into 
the meadow. 

“I bet it’s the Macdonald’s Alsatian dog again!” 
Johnny’s voice was excited. He expected to see 
some fun. 

Grandpa Hollis shook his head. “You’re wrong 
this time, Johnny. It’s the car coming across the 
fields. After last night those ducks are likely to 
be scared by their own shadows.” 

He stood watching the slow-moving automobile 
and a shadow crossed his face. “Doggone,” he 
muttered, “I like the old place well enough, but 
if it isn’t one thing it’s another. Remember when 
the oil feed pipe for the incubator choked and 
the lamp went out? Spoilt dozens of eggs with 
only 2 days to go.” 

“Remember when the rats got among the duck¬ 
lings?” piped up Johnny eagerly. “And the eggs, 
Grandpa—the hunts we’ve had for eggs.” 

“Ducks!” growled Grandpa morosely. “The 
cussedest creatures that ever was created.” He 
ruffled his grandson’s sandy hair. “Now not a 
peep out of you while I’m getting these suckers 
hooked.” 

“What are you going to tell them?” 

The old man searched in his pocket for his pipe 
and tobacco. “What am I going to tell them? I’m 
going to tell them just what that other shyster 
told me. I swallowed it, hook, line and sinker . . . 
and that’s what these people are going to do. 
You watch, and then you can go home and tell 
your doubting mother just how clever her old dad 
still is.” 


J OHNNY grinned. His grandpa shot a quick 
suspicious glance at that grin, but saw to his 
satisfaction that Johnny at least did not care how 
clever he was, so long as he was just his grandpa. 
The old man’s face softened with pleasure and 
pride. 

The car pulled up abreast of the house and the 
two occupants got out. The man looked about 25. 
He was long and loose of limb, with the casual 
easiness of one who knows what he is doing and 
never hurries about it. Johnny thought he looked 
like a TV star who played in cowboy pictures, but 
Grandpa thought he looked like a shrewd cus¬ 
tomer. 

Then they both looked at the girl who climbed 
out and smiled as the man helped her. Love stuff, 
thought Johnny, as he saw the smile they ex¬ 
changed. Ii’m, thought Grandpa shrewdly, if ever 
he saw two young people who had every intention 
of spending the rest of their lives together, these 
were the two. 

“Well, well!” greeted Grandpa with outstretched 
hand. “I believe it’s Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, isn’t 
it? This is my grandson, Johnny. You’re a very 
pretty girl, Mrs. Cooper, if I may be allowed to 
say so . . . and I always think it’s a pity to see a 
pretty girl without saying so.” 

Grandpa could be a garrulous old man with a 
pretty woman, but Johnny thought Grandpa was 
showing him the way you led lambs to the 
slaughter. 

“John’s my name too,” said the young man 


Illustrated by WALLY BATTER 
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New farm buildings 
come from IMPERIAL 


IMPERIAL 

BANK 

OF CANADA 


Modern production methods call for modern buildings. 
You can rebuild or improve your present buildings, 
without heavy financial strain, with a low interest rate 
Farm Improvement Loan. Your local Imperial Bank 
Manager will be pleased to give you complete details. 

IMPERIAL 

Z/t& |^ hs&uk/x, 


8061 



UP-DATE 

YOUR 

TRACTOR 


to handle 
to-day's 
hydraulic 
equipment 


Regardless of its age, your tractor can now handle 
the latest hydraulic equipment with an easily installed 
M & W "Live" Hydraulic System. 

Direct engine driven, independent of clutch, crank 
shaft and power take-off, M & W "Live" hydraulic systems 
operate with the tractor moving or standing. They enable 
you to operate loaders, dozers, plows, discs and other 
implements without interruption while de-clutching or 
shifting gears. 

Ask your dealer to install one of these most efficient 
of all continuous 2-way or 1-way hydraulic control sys¬ 
tems on your tractor or write for free literature. 


I^D UyE’Hydraulic Systems 


FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 
2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man._ 


GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Box 1184, Regina, Sask. 

ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Box 351, Calgary, Alta._ 


FAST RELIEF FOR 


ACHING 

MUSCLES 



Read the ads. They will help 
you choose wisely. 


PURPOSE B E ATT I E 

GRAIN CLEANER 



Combination Screen and Blanket Wild Oats Cleaner— 
will clean, grade and separate other grains as well. 
It is the ideal cleaner for the Western Farmer 


Cancade Bros. Ltd. Manitoba 


lazily as he grinned at Johnny. “So 
we’re practically related already.” 

“Well,” said Grandpa, as though 
some wonderful experience was in 
store for everybody, “we’ll walk over 
and take a look at those beautiful 
ducks.” 

He led the way over the crest of 
the low hill, past the bungalow with 
its enclosed garden behind, to where 
the meadow stretched wide and open 
down to the marsh. 

The girl was obviously enthusiastic. 

“It’s perfect!” she exclaimed. “Just 
what we want, isn’t it, John?” She 
turned to Grandpa. “You see, my hus¬ 
band’s always worked in an office but 
has always longed to be on the land, 
and we’ve been saving up hard and 
now we’re just about ready to . . .” 

“Not so fast, sweetheart,” her hus¬ 
band interrupted her, still grinning. 
“The accepted way of doing things is 
to tell Mr. Hollis we don’t like the 
set-up, and then that we’re not so 
keen on ducks. Am I right, Mr. 
Hollis?” 

A S Grandpa Hollis looked at John 
Cooper, his grandson noted the 
familiar sign. One white eyebrow went 
down over one eye and the other 
bushy eyebrow went up. It meant that 
Grandpa was measuring up this slow¬ 
speaking young man with a certain 
element of doubt. Johnny waited for 
the next move. Grandpa was clever. 

“You can’t fool me,” chuckled 
Grandpa suddenly. “There’s no one 
that doesn’t like ducks. Lovable things 
they are. Over there are the duck- 
houses. Practically new. But the guy 
I bought the place from was much too 
ambitious. That’s why he had to sell 
out to me before he could get on his 
feet.” 

“Feed must cost a lot,” said John 
Cooper slowly, watching Grandpa 
closely. 

“Ha,” said Grandpa, “that’s the 
whole point about ducks. Chickens, 
now, have to have corn, mash, vita¬ 
mins, everything . . . and you have to 
lay on water and electric light to 
make anything out of ’em these days. 
But ducks are a different proposition. 
They feed themselves. Spend the 
whole day grubbing around in the 
marsh. All you do is give ’em a little 
corn at night so that they get into the 
habit of coming home. 

“Have you ever tried chasing hens 
into a henhouse? They’ll go anywhere 
but where you want ’em. But ducks— 
why, they just come home in a flock 
and follow one another up the board 
into the duckhouses just as if you’d 
trained ’em. No trouble at all.” 

“You mean they get all their food 
themselves?” asked the girl wonder- 
ingly. 

“Every bit of it, except a handful or 
so of corn at night. They grub down 
there in the marsh. That marsh is all 
yours, and they’ve got the pond be¬ 
yond to swim in and get their water. 
It’s like chicken farming without any 
of the trouble.” 

“Yes,” said John Cooper slowly, “I 
suppose you’ve got something there.” 

This made Johnny the younger 
suddenly feel a qualm. It was going 
to be too easy. He knew, all at once, 
that he liked these two grown-ups. 
Here was Grandpa leading them like 
lambs to the slaughter, and Johnny 
had heard his own mother saying that 


if Grandpa kept the ducks another 
year he’d lose every cent he had put 
into them. 

Something began to worry Johnny, 
and he couldn’t define just what it 
was, but it lay somewhere in Grand¬ 
pa’s words of an hour before. Some¬ 
one had made a fool of him, and now 
it was his turn. 

“Yes,” continued Grandpa, “the 
pond and the marsh are yours, and the 
whole property is fenced around, 
specially to keep the ducks from wan¬ 
dering. Yes, that guy certainly put a 
lot of trouble and money into the 
place.” 

“It’s wonderful,” breathed the girl, 
who was looking back at the bunga¬ 
low, neat and trim, on its low hilltop 
against a windbreak of trees, with a 
view over the marsh and pond. 

J OHN COOPER picked a blade of 
grass and chewed it slowly. “Why 
do you want to sell the place?” 

Grandpa was checked like a race¬ 
horse which is stretching out to the 
limit of its capacity, with the winning 
tape in view. “Why?” he said slowly. 
“Well, I’m no duckling myself. I’m 
getting to be an old bird, a bit leathery 
in the joints. And I’m an old seabird, 
too, if you know what I mean. No 
sooner do I get into one port than I 
begin thinking of the next one. Never 
could stay in one place long.” 

Johnny watched his grandpa’s face, 
and Johnny had stopped grinning. 
Grandpa caught his grandson’s eye 
and somehow he seemed to lose some 
of his confidence. 

“Any snags?” asked John Cooper 
quietly, as he slipped his arm through 
that of his wife. 

“Snags!” Grandpa almost snorted 
the word. “Look down there.” 

As he pointed, the marsh once more 
erupted quacking flocks of ducks that 
began to stream up the hill in a curi¬ 
ous orderly kind of disorder, all 
straight and upright as only runner 
ducks can run, all spotlessly white in 
the sunshine. 

“Aren’t they beautiful?” cried Mrs. 
Cooper. Her charm lay in the fact 
that she was as spontaneous in her 
enthusiasms as a child. That was one 
of the reasons why Johnny liked her, 
and perhaps the reason why Grandpa 
Hollis almost scowled at her. And this 
scowl puzzled Johnny. 

“Runner ducks,” said John Cooper. 
“You breed ’em for eggs?” 

“Yes,” said Grandpa, “all purebred 
from registered high - laying stock. 
With proper care they’ll lay up to 300 
a year . . . each.” 

“And do they?” 

“Do they?” exclaimed Grandpa. 
“You should see the time Johnny and 
I have collecting the eggs.” 

(Please turn to page 56) 
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NOW! A 

BRAND-NEW 

H 

«: if;: ir::: ~~ir" 

■ 

OF FARGO 
"FARMHANDS" 


From hustlin’ 6 V 2 -foot pick-ups to 
big chassis-cabs... a whole new 
line of freshly styled 1960 Fargo 
trucks, quality built to handle 
the toughest farm chores easily. 



FARGO’S FINE FOR FARMING. 

Big-muscled. Loads of stamina. Low 
in cost. Thrifty to keep. Probably the 
handiest "farmhands” anywhere! 
Handsome, too, with new aluminum 
grilles, rich new colours. And so easy 
to handle, thanks to Fargo’s shorter 
turning radius, rear-shackled front 
springs and almost-effortless steering. 

F 


i 



Popular Fargo Sweptline pick-ups 
come in -, 8- and 9-foot body 
lengths. Body floors are metal, ribbed 
to ease load-handling. Body sides ex¬ 
tend full-width to give you big-plus 
cargo space. Choice of V-8 or Six. 

Full line of chassis-cab units for special 
farm bodies .. . stake, grain, livestock 
or combination. There’s a 1960 Fargo 
"farmhand” for you. So check Fargo’s 
other fine features ... and low prices 
... at your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo 
dealer’s now! 

FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE MODELS —Front 
wheels pull , back wheels push , for easy goin' 
in mud, snow . . . anywhere! More traction, 
capacities from 5,100 to 20,000 lbs. G.V.W. 


You get the big PLUS in trucks from 



A QUALITY PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION ENGINEERING 


WIDER CHOICE+LOW COST + MORE ECONOMY 
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Which wasn’t a lie in its way, 
thought Johnny. 

T HEN John Cooper put his arm 
around his wife’s shoulders. “Like 
it?” he asked. 

She looked up at him. “Yes,” she 
said softly. 

Love stuff, thought Johnny uncer¬ 
tainly, but somehow there seemed to 
be something nice about it. 

“I think we’ll take it,” said John 
Cooper slowly. 

Then Johnny caught his grandpa’s 
eye, but he didn’t grin. Nor did 
Grandpa wink as he might have done 


under normal circumstances. Instead, 
he flushed. 

“What do you mean, you’ll take it?” 
he said gruffly. 

“Just that,” said John Cooper 
quietly. “We knew as soon as we saw 
it from the highway that this was the 
place we wanted.” 

Johnny looked at Grandpa, and 
Grandpa had his finger inside his col¬ 
lar, loosening it as though it was 
uncomfortable. 

“Well, now,” he said. “Wait just a 
minute. You sure you really do want 
this place?” 


“Sure,” said John Cooper. “At your 
price, less $500.” 

G RANDPA looked at the girl and 
then he looked at young Johnny. 
Somehow he knew this moment would 
mean more to his grandson’s future 
life than it would to any of the other 
three of them. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “it’s your 
own money.” He put his arm on young 
Johnny’s shoulder. “Johnny, tell him 
about the fox.” 

A surge of relief seemed to hit 
young Johnny. “It got in last night,” 



End loss 
through stress 
-the simple 
‘crumbles’ way! 


For free copy of Cyanamid’s informative new 
booklet your farm— and how to keep it 
productive, write Cyanamid of Canada Limited, 
160 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Ont. 


Here’s an easy, do-it-yourself treatment that will help your calves get 
off to a vigorous start, and help them make early low-cost gains. Whether 
you use a creep feeder or a trough, simply sprinkle Aureomycin* 
Crumbles on the feed! 

Aureomycin helps your calves develop the stamina they need to resist 
disease caused by stress of castration, branding, dehorning, and shipping 
and temperature extremes. It brings calves through weaning without 
that ‘starved out’ look. It cuts down scouring, too. 

70 milligrams of Aureomycin a day—an investment of about 15^ a week 
—is all you need per head. See your dealer for Aureomycin Crumbles 
this week for sure! 

Better get Aureomycin* Soluble too. When scours are bad and 
your calves are off feed, Aureomycin Soluble in the drinking 
water is the easy way to give fast medication. 


AUREOMYCIN 


FOR CREEP 


OR TROUGH 


*T.M. Reg’d. 

Cyanamid of Canada Limited, Montreal, Que. • Sales Offices: Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 


he said eagerly, “and ate quite a few 
ducks.” 

“O.K.” said Grandpa. “Tell him 
about the rats.” 

Johnny grinned. “They got in among 
the ducklings last spring and killed a 
whole batch.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, and she looked 
up at her husband, who said nothing. 

“Tell him about the incubator, 
Johnny.” Grandpa was punishing him¬ 
self. 

“The oil feed pipe choked, the heat 
went off and spoilt dozens of eggs.” 

“Now tell him about the eggs.” 

Johnny looked up anxiously at 
Grandpa. This was going too far. 

“Go on,” said Grandpa. 

“We let the ducks out every morn¬ 
ing to find their feed, but they go and 
lay their eggs all over the place, in 
the marsh, in the pond, and we never 
find half of them.” 

“And when we do?” persisted 
Grandpa. 

“Well, duck eggs taste too strong 
for lots of people.” 

“That’s all,” said Grandpa. “Still 
want to buy it?” 

Johnny looked anxious. Grandpa 
looked sad. Mrs. Cooper looked dis¬ 
appointed. And they all looked at 
John Cooper. He just stood there, 
thinking, with the sun on his boyish 
face and a faraway look in his eyes. 

“Well,” he drawled, “the way I 
look at it, people like to eat ducks 
and not duck eggs. Runners lay eggs 
and they run then fat off getting food. 
Now if those ducks were table birds, 
fattened in pens before marketing, 
well . . .” His voice trailed off. Then 
he looked at the duckhouses. “Perhaps 
the guy who put them up thought 
more of keeping his ducks in than of 
keeping raiders out. Perhaps the 
equipment does need an overhaul. 
That’s why I’m knocking a little off 
your price.” 

In one breath Johnny and Mrs. 
Cooper cried, “You still want to buy 
it?” 

“That’s right,” said John Cooper. 
Then he looked at Grandpa and from 
Grandpa to young Johnny, and his 
words were even slower than usual as 
he spoke. “You’re nice people to 
know,” he said. Then he turned to his 
wife. “How about looking over the 
bungalow?” 

The two of them walked up the 
slope arm in arm while Grandpa and 
Johnny followed. 

“Grandpa!” Johnny’s voice was hesi¬ 
tant. “Do you still want me to tell 
Mom about—about how clever you 
still are? And about the other things 
you said?” 

“What other things?” Grandpa’s 
voice was gruff. 

“About . . . about fools?” 

Grandpa’s hand fell on Johnny’s 
shoulder. “Don’t have anything to do 
with it, Johnny. Just tell your mother 
what Mr. Cooper said we were.” 

Johnny smiled. “Nice people.” He 
squared his shoulders and began to 
whistle. 

Grandpa glanced sideways at him, 
and one bushy eyebrow went up and 
then down. “Ry golly,” he thought, 
“that was sure a narrow shave!” And 
he was thinking of Johnny, not of his 
own affairs. V 
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Home and Family 



T HE battle of the sexes? Certainly not! 
Pillow fights are fun, not fury. 

The time’s not set; day’s end or day’s be¬ 
ginning are equally appropriate. Pajamas are 
the customary uniform (’though nighties are 
permitted). There are no barriers to this family 
frolic as may occur in regular day-time play. 
You can’t be excluded because you’re too 
young or ’cause you play with dolls. 

The fact that bed-jumping is strictly pro¬ 
hibited just adds to the fun. It’s not really 
jumping to take a step back and have your 


foot spring up. Fancy footwork can even the 
odds against longer arms. 

There’s mischief afoot and at hand in a 
romping expression of boundless energy. The 
exchange of feathered blows wreaks triumph 
and despair worthy of the gladiator’s arena. 
Above all, there is participating sportsmanship 
in this skirmish. 

Maturing years will channel this energy in 
other paths, but the spontaneous revelry of 
pillow fights will be a treasured memory. V 


by GWEN LESLIE 








Let music take the chill off a cold winter’s night... 


Choose today’s most creative musical 
instrument... the HAMMOND ORGAN 

... music s most glorious voice 


Most creative instrument because ... 

You can create thousands of tones, and blend them as easily as an artist blends 
colors —only on the Hammond Organ. This immense range of beautiful tones is made 
possible for you by Hammond’s exclusive “Harmonic Drawbars.” 

You have full control of vibrato, with its rich, beautiful effects, on the Hammond 
Organ. For with Hammond’s “Selective Vibrato” you can produce vibrato from either 
manual or both at once, and control the extent of the vibrato as you like. 

You will never have tuning problems interfere with your playing —on the 
Hammond Spinet Organ. For the Hammond Spinet has “Permanent Pitch.” This is 
made possible by Hammond’s unique tone generating system, which keeps the organ 
permanently in tune. 



Only Hammond has the 
“Harmonic Drawbars” and 
other creative features. For 
details, mail the coupon. 


About $170 down at most dealers. Low monthly payments. 


Hammond Organs 
P. O. Box 65, Terminal A 
Toronto, Ontario 

□ Tell me how to get a free LP record. 

□ Send free Hammond Organ booklet. 

Name__ 

Address __ 

City___Prov.--- 

HAMMOND ORGAN WESTERN EXPORT CORP. CG2 















Adventure into 
Family History 


Bake three kinds of cookies at once! 


by RUTH GRENVILLE 


O NE rainy Sunday afternoon 
found our 10-year-old son ask¬ 
ing “what can I do?” My sug¬ 
gestion was that he make a family 
tree and I started him off with a sheet 
of wrapping paper for a rough draft. 
I showed him how to begin. First he 
put his own name on the trunk of a 
tree; then his parents’ names on the 
two main branches; and those of his 
four grandparents on the secondary 
branches, and so on. 

We soon realized just how little in¬ 
formation about the family we had 
ever taken time to impart to Bill. The 
various maiden names that appeared 
on the limbs of his tree brought forth 
explanations of how this or that per¬ 
son was a distant cousin; that Uncle 
Charlie Sheppard is really Dad’s 
uncle and Grandmother’s brother; 
that Grandfather had had a brother 
who lived in Alberta. And we soon 
realized just how little information 
about our families we had acquired 
from our parents. 

This led Bill to spend later visits 
with his two grandfathers filling in 
the gaps in the developing “tree.” 
Both of them were obviously flattered 
at his interest and they were only too 
happy to talk about the lives and 
times of their parents and grand¬ 
parents. When you know that your 
great-grandfather met your great¬ 
grandmother when he was working 
on the Erie Canal, and that he then 
settled in a small Ontario town as a 
signpainter and paperhanger, he be¬ 
comes much more than a gilt name 
on a beflowered shaving mug. It 
gives a boy something to think about 
to learn that one of his great-grand¬ 
mothers started to work in a mill 
when she was only 8 years old; and 
that she had to cross a foot bridge 
over the river. And he hadn’t known 
that the family of his paternal grand¬ 
mother was granted its farmlands by 
the Crown, for services in the War of 
1812. 

Bill’s grandfathers sought out fam¬ 
ily Bibles and other records and we 
all learned that obituaries of 60 or 
75 years ago were much more de¬ 
tailed than those today. We saw a 
medal awarded to a forebear for his 
service (however inactive) at the time 
of the Fenian Raid. In searching the 
past, we found that the members of 
one branch of the family were French 
Huguenots; since then, we have read 
a little about that period in history, a 
reading that has made us resolve to 
learn more about it. Place names like 
Sorel and Prescott and York led to a 
study of maps. 

Bill has since redrawn his tree on a 
large sheet of white paper and it 
hangs on the wall in his room. 

Many of us think we will some day 
gather and record bits of family in¬ 
formation and lore, but it’s all too 
easy to leave such a project undone. 
Why not start your youngsters draw¬ 
ing their family tree? We found we 
all gained from our little adventure 
into family history. Moreover, it was 
fun. V 






1 Sunny Orange Drops 

2 teaspoons grated orange rind; 
2 teaspoons orange juice; 

Vz cup shredded coconut. 


2 Fancy Fruit Drops 

Vz cup glace cherries, halves; 
Vz cup chopped nuts; 

Vz cup raisins. 


3 Chip-Choc Drops 

Vz cup chocolate chips 
or one square unsweetened 
chocolate, grated. 


Like variety in your cookie jar? Then you’ll love this simple, timesaving idea. In just one 
step you bake three different kinds of cookies ... all made with the fresh, wholesome good¬ 
ness of real homebaking . . . the kind only you can do! Five Roses makes the difference. 


Family Variety Cookie Drop Recipe 


% cup shortening 

1 cup brown sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 
2 tablespoons milk 

2 cups Five Roses Flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
1 Vz teaspoon soda 
V* teaspoon salt 
Vi teaspoon vanilla 


Cream shortening, add sugar gradually, beating between 
additions. Add eggs and mix well. Sift dry ingredients. Add 
alternately with liquid to above mixture. Add vanilla. Divide 
dough into 3 equal portions. To the first portion, add in¬ 
gredients to make Sunny Orange Drops. To the second por¬ 
tion, add ingredients to make Fancy Fruit Drops. To the 
third portion, add ingredients to make Chip-Choc Drops. 
Drop dough by teaspoonfuls onto greased baking sheet lla" 
apart. Bake at 375°F for 10 to 12 minutes. 



CANADA’S MOST RESPECTED NAME IN BAKING 











Readers Suggest 

Before wringing laundered denim 
overalls, fold them lengthwise so that 
seams are matched and creases fall at 
front and back. Run through wringer 
and hang on the clothesline by the leg 
bottoms, keeping the same fold. The 
overalls will dry with a pressed ap¬ 
pearance, and won’t need even a 
swish of the iron.— Mrs. E. F. Stafford, 
Shedden, Ont. 


If you are boiling eggs with broken 
shells, put salt in the water and the 
eggs will not leak.— Mrs. Arthur Yuill, 
Almonte, Ont. 


When removing buttons from old 
garments, slide them on a safety pin. 
The whole set will be together when 
needed.— Mrs. E. Elliott, Beatty, Sask. 


A flour bottle is a handy item. Se¬ 
lect a bottle about the size of a cherry 
bottle and puncture several holes in 
the cover. Fill the bottle with flour 
and use it for sprinkling the board 
before rolling out cookie dough.— 
A. McLean, Centerville, N.B. 


To sugar coat doughnuts, shake 
them well with sugar in a plastic bag. 
—Mrs. Shirley Schmidt, Warburg, Alta. 


Save old broom handles to use as 
rollers when moving heavy furniture, 
trunks, etc. 

When the knob comes off a sauce¬ 
pan cover, insert a screw through the 
hole from the bottom and screw a cork 
on the top. — Mrs. Wes Nienkerchen, 
Pembroke, Ont. 


If an egg yolk breaks in being sep¬ 
arated from the white, remove it with 
a cloth that has been dipped in cold 
water. The yolk will stick to the 
cloth. — Anona Marshall, Fairlight, 
Sask. 


A delicious combination of fruit, nut and spices makes this cake equally 
a favourite for dinner desserts or tea-time treats. And it’s so easy with 
Magic Baking Powder! 


To keep milk from scorching while 
it is being heated, rinse the sauce¬ 
pan with cold water before pouring in 
the milk.— Mrs. Perry Thompson, Bul- 
yea, Sask. 


Before cutting the fabric for button¬ 
holes, mark each place with clear 
nail polish and allow to dry. Cut 
through the center and you will have 
a straight non-fraying edge to hold 
your stitches. — Miss Beatrice Brunk, 
Brunner, Ont. 


1 c. seedless raisins 

2 c. boiling water 

1% c. once-sifted all¬ 
purpose flour or 2 c. 
once-sifted pastry flour 

2/4 tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 

Va tsp. baking soda 

Va tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

Va tsp. ground allspice 

Vi c. butter or Blue 
Bonnet margarine 

1 c. lightly-packed brown 
sugar 

2 eggs 

1 tsp. vanilla 

Vi c. chopped pecans 


Simmer raisins in boiling water, covered, 15 mins. 
Drain well, saving Vi c. of the liquid. Cool. Sift flour, 
Magic Baking Powder, baking soda, salt, cinnamon 
and allspice together twice. Cream butter or margarine; 
blend in brown sugar. Beat in eggs. Combine Vi c. 
raisin liquid and vanilla. Add dry ingredients to creamed 
mixture alternately with raisin liquid, combining lightly 
after each addition. Fold in raisins and chopped pecans. 
Turn into a greased 8-inch square cake pan, lined 
in bottom with greased waxed paper. Bake in moderate 
oven, 350°, 45 to 50 mins. Let cake stand in its pan 
on cake rack for 10 mins. Turn out onto rack; peel 
off paper; allow cake to cool completely. Frost cold 
cake with Cinnamon Butter Icing; decorate with pecan 
halves. Cut this tender cake with a saw-tooth knife. 

Cinnamon Butter Icing Cream Va c. butter or mar¬ 
garine. Sift together 2 c. sifted icing sugar, Vi tsp. ground 
cinnamon and few grains salt. Gradually blend sugar 
mixture into creamed butter or margarine, alternately 
with sufficient hot cream to make an icing of spreading 
consistency—about 2 tbsps. Mix in Vi tsp. vanilla. 


Use a medium size square sponge 
to wax the floor by hand. It spreads 
the wax quickly and evenly and can 
be rinsed absolutely clean in a few 
seconds. You will have no more dan¬ 
gerous wax-soaked rags in your clean¬ 
ing cupboard. 

Any chromium-plated appliances 
can be kept sparkling and shiny by 
rubbing briskly with crushed news¬ 
paper.—Mrs. Violet Welsh, Chatfield, 
Man. 


Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED. 


Avoid soiling floor-length drapes in 
routine floor cleaning by sewing small 
snaps to the lower corners and part 
way up each side on the back. Then, 
on cleaning day you can snap the 
drapes up out of the way .—Mrs. Tlios. 
Peterson, Hazel Dell, Sask. 
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Forecast for Fashion 


P OSSIBLY the nicest thing about 
spring and summer for 1960 is 
the versatility of their design. 
Styles no longer belong to one season 
and that season only. One pattern can 
span several seasons and occasions by 
offering a choice of high neckline or 
low, sleeves and no sleeves, and skirts 
both slim and full for the same bodice. 



Fashion for easy-living is shotvn in No. 
9241, a softly tailored shirtdress. Jr.: 
9, 11, 13; Teen: 10, 12, 14, 16; 50<f. 


The fashion theme this year is 
tailored yet feminine, and classical in 
its simplicity. Refined from the styles 
of other years, the best fashion funda¬ 
mentals have been selected. 

Because the dress itself is not over¬ 
whelming, you’ll stand out in it. And 
this is as it should be. 

Detailed planning goes into this 
look of simplicity. Collarless neck¬ 
lines contribute to the uncluttered 
effect. The line itself may hug the 
throat, or it may be gracefully round 
in a scoop. The neckline may be a 
straight line from the seam over one 
shoulder to the other. In this case the 
neckline also contributes to the im¬ 
pression of width at the top used for 
emphasis on many slim skirted dresses. 
There’s a suggestion of draping down 
from the shoulders in one dress, a 
blousing above the waist in another. 
Midriff insets may be wide, some 
wrap and tie. Deep V- and U-cut 
backs in contrast to high bodice fronts 
also bid for top interest. Skirts take 
many shapes: slim, bias-cut, shirred, 
pleated and slightly belled. 

Sleeves are rarely set-in. They are 
generally wider, straight and more 
open. Some flare out in a cape effect. 
One extreme sleeve style is shoulder 
to waistline wide, tapering to a neat 
fit below the elbow. Some summer 
dresses are halter-styled, eliminating 
shoulder and sleeve. 


FASHION HIGHLIGHTS 
v* Refined simplicity in designs 
U* A jacket for every outfit 
v* Greige is new among neutrals 
V* Silk is the favored fabric 

There’s a jacket to wear with every¬ 
thing this spring. They may be short, 
hip-length or long. Fitted jacket fronts 
team with eased or dropped fullness 
at the back. There are buttonless boxy 
styles often bound in braid. The pull- 
on overblouse type appears with 
dresses and sportswear alike. 

The color scene is calm in the wake 
of last year’s riotous hot pinks and 
tangerines. Tones for spring 1960 are 
muted, chalky, and subtle. Greige is a 
new neutral characteristic of these 
muted tones. It ranges from flat to 
putty greens, almond greens and 
bronze pewter and can take on the 
look of bleached pebbles. White is 
used as a mild accent for beige, greige, 
mid-gray, sage green, honey, mid¬ 
blue and navy. The most popular con¬ 
trasting color will likely be red. 

Silk is the favored fabric for spring 
and summer day dresses. Slubbed silk 
and silk-linen mixtures are appropriate 
to the softly tailored styles. Silk surrah 
prints feature abstracts, irregular 
checks, and brush stroke designs in 
several tones of one color. Late-day 
costume silks include rich florals, taf¬ 
fetas, chiffons and organza. 

Easy care fabrics are more numer¬ 
ous than ever for casual dresses and 
sportswear. Arnel jersey and blends 
of cotton with arnel, dacron and vis¬ 
cose combine ease of care with silky 
feel and sturdiness. 

The Fashion Forecast predicts a 
very pleasant spring and summer for 
the new decade. Simple to sew, easy 
to wear, becoming to many—these are 
the enchanting characteristics of the 
new fashion season. V 



Three in-or-out blouses and one skirt 
equal three outfits, No. 9233. Jr.: 9, 
11, 13; Misses’: 12, 14, 16, 18; 50 



SHEETS AND PILLOW SLIPS 


in qualities to suit your particular household: Luxury 
Combed “Hostess Percale”... superior long-wearing 
“Anniversary”. . . sturdy hard-working “Family”. .. 
hardy economical “Dependable”. All are available 
in standard sizes. Wabasso makes Colored Sheets and 
Slips as well as “Mattress-Form” fitted bottom sheets. 



Made in Canada by 

THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY LIMITED 

Trois-Rivieres, Quebec 

Setting by M. W. Roth, B.Arch., M.R.A.I.C. 

Children’s pyjamas by Lutfy Whitewear. 
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Robin Hood Bake-Tested FLOUR 

MILLED TO MATCH YOUR BAKING SKILL! 
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“HOME BAKING 
MAKES A HOUSE 

A HOME’ ... and you’ll always 

be proud of your baking if you use Robin 
Hood Flour — most good cooks do, you 
know. Robin Hood is bake-tested twice for 
best results or your money back plus 10%! 

BUTTER PECAN CAKE 
Though there is no butter in the recipe, the 
brown sugar and pecans combine to give 
this cake a wonderful rich, buttery flavour! 

2 tups sifted ROBIN HOOD All-Purpose Flour 
2 /i cup granulated sugar 

3 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. salt 

1 cup brown sugar 
J /« cup shortening 
1 cup milk 
3 eggs 
1 tsp. vanilla 

34 cup finely-chopped pecans 

Sift flour, granulated sugar, baking powder 
and salt together into bowl. Stir in brown 
sugar. 

Add shortening and 34 cup milk. 

Beat 2 minutes with electric mixer or by 
hand (150 strokes per minute). 

Add eggs, remaining milk, vanilla. Beat 2 
minutes more. Stir in pecans. 

Pour into 2 prepared 9-inch layer pans or 
9 x 13 inch oblong pan. 

Bake at 375^. for 35-40 minutes for layers; 
45-50 minutes for oblong. 

Frost as desired, decorate with pecan-halves. 
Guaranteed results! Robin Hood Flour is 
specially milled for uniformity... so batch 
after batch of baking turns out just the way 
you’d hoped. You’ll be delighted with Robin 
Hood baking ... or your money back plus 
10 %! 

For other delicious recipes, write “Robin 
Hood,” Box 8500, Montreal, P.Q. We’ll send 
you, free, our book “Sweet Dough Recipes.” 



Robin Hood 
all-purpose 

FLOUR 


Same fine flour- 
bright new bag! 


IN TH£ K/TCHBN 

Foods 
Enhanced 
By Floney 

by GWEN LESLIE 



[National Honey Institute photo 

This honey-sweet chocolate cake will stay moist longer than ordinary cakes. 


E nhance means to “raise to a 
higher degree.” Honey does just 
that when it is added to many 
of our common foods. 

• It can raise the daily energy in¬ 
take for rapidly growing teenagers 
because it’s a readily available energy 
source. 

• It raises the degree of appeal by 
adding its own good flavor. 

• It raises the degree of storability 
in baked goods because foods made 
with honey stay moist longer. 

Honey Cocoa Syrup 


1% c. boiling 
water 

34 c. honey 
2 tsp. vanilla 


134 c. cocoa 
1 c. sugar 
34 tsp. salt 
Vs tsp. cinnamon 
34 tsp. allspice 

Combine cocoa, sugar, salt and spices. 
Add boiling water and blend. Bring to 
boil over low heat and boil 5 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Cool. Add honey and 
vanilla. Store in a covered jar in the 
refrigerator. Yields 234 cups syrup. 

To serve: Heat 34 cup syrup with 2 
cups scalded milk over boiling water. 
Beat with a rotary beater before serving. 
Makes 3 servings. 

Honey Glazes 

Glazed vegetables encourage second 
helpings for everyone. To glaze onions 
and carrots with honey, precook small 
white onions or carrots in boiling water. 
Drain when tender and let stand a few 
minutes to dry. Melt 4 T. butter in pan, 
blend in 34 cup honey. Add the cooked 
vegetable and heat, turning occasionally 
until evenly well glazed. 

Glazed Beets 


34 tsp. salt 
12 medium-sized 
beets pre-cooked 
until tender 


2 T. butter 
34 T. cornstarch 
34 c. lemon juice 
2 T. water 
34 c. honey 

Melt butter and blend in cornstarch. 
Stir in lemon juice, water and honey. 
Stir over heat until mixture boils and 
begins to thicken. Boil about 2 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Add salt. Add the 
cooked beets and thoroughly reheat. 
Serve hot. Yields 6 servings. 

Honey Mayonnaise 

34 c. apple juice - 2 egg yolks, 

34 c. honey beaten 

1 T. cornstarch 34 c. whipping 
Few grains salt cream 

Blend apple juice, honey, cornstarch 
and salt in top of double boiler. Place 
over boiling water and cook until mixture 
begins to thicken. Stir a small amount of 
the hot mixture into the beaten egg yolks. 


Combine with remaining mixture in 
double boiler and cook for about 2 min¬ 
utes or until thick. Remove from heat 
and chill thoroughly. Whip cream, then 
fold into tire cold honey mixture. Serve 
with fruit salad, jellied or plain. Makes 
about 134 cups dressing. 

Honey French Dressing 

34 c. salad oil 34 tsp. salt 

34 c. lemon juice 34 tsp. paprika 

34 c. honey 

Place all ingredients in a jar. Cover 
and shake until mixture is well combined. 
Shake again just before serving. Serve 
with tossed greens or with fruit salad. 

Honey Cookies 

1 c. brown sugar 2 tsp. baking soda 

1 c. shortening 34 tsp. salt 

2 eggs, well beaten 334 c. sifted all- 

1 tsp. vanilla purpose flour 

6 T. soft honey 

Cream shortening and sugar. Add well 
beaten eggs. Blend in vanilla and soft 
honey. (If honey is hard, heat it over 
hot water.) 

Sift measured dry ingredients together. 
Sift into first mixture, adding in several 
portions. Mix thoroughly. 

Chill dough in refrigerator for several 
hours or overnight. Roll dough thin and 
cut in desired shapes. Bake at 350°F 
(moderate oven) for 8 to 10 minutes. 
Remove from pan and cool on rack. 

For a real treat, serve these honey 
cookies two together with apricot jam 
spread in between. 


Honey Cherry Cobbler 


15-oz. can sour 
red pitted pie 
cherries 
34 c. honey 
Vs tsp. salt 
134 T. cornstarch 
34 tsp. almond 
extract 

34 tsp. baking soda 


1 c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 

34 tsp. salt 
34 tsp. mace 
3 T. shortening 

2 T. honey 

2 T. white vinegar 

3 T. milk 


Drain cherries, reserving juice. Com¬ 
bine honey, salt and cornstarch in a, 
saucepan. Stir in cherry juice. Cook, stir¬ 
ring constantly, until mixture thickens. 
Remove from heat. Stir in almond ex¬ 
tract and cherries. Pour mixture into a 
10" x 6" x. 134" baking pan. 


Sift together flour, baking soda, salt 
and mace. Cut in shortening until mix¬ 
ture is fine. Combine honey, vinegar and 
milk and add to dry ingredients all at 
once. Stir just until flour is moistened. 
Drop by spoonfuls over cherry mixture. 
Bake at 425°F (hot oven) for 20 to 25 
minutes. Serve warm. 


Honey Chocolate Cake 


2 c. sifted cake 
flour 

134 tsp. baking 
soda 

1 tsp. salt 
34 c. shortening 
134 c. honey 


% c. water 

1 tsp. vanilla 

2 eggs, unbeaten 
234 oz. unsweet¬ 
ened chocolate, 
melted 


Mix shortening just to soften. Sift in 
dry ingredients. Add 34 cup of the liquid 
and the eggs. Mix until all the flour is 
dampened; then beat 1 minute. Add re¬ 
maining liquid and melted chocolate. 
Blend, then beat 2 minutes longer. Batter 
will be thin. 

Mix cake by hand or at low speed on 
electric mixer. Count only actual beating 
time, or count beating strokes allowing 
150 full strokes per minute. Scrape bowl 
and spoon or beater often. 

Turn batter into lined greased pans. 
Bake at 350°F (moderate oven) about 
30 minutes for layers, or about 40 min¬ 
utes for 1 large cake. 


French Honey 

34 c. sugar 
34 c. butter 
34 c. light cream 
34 c. honey 
34 tsp. salt 


Chocolate Icing 

3 oz. unsweet¬ 
ened chocolate, 
cut in pieces 
2 egg yolks, well 
beaten 


Combine sugar, butter, cream, honey, 
salt and chocolate in top of double boiler 
over boiling water. When chocolate is 
melted, blend with a rotary beater. Pour 
a small amount of the mixture over the 
egg yolks, stirring vigorously. Add to re¬ 
maining mixture in double boiler and 
cook 2 minutes, or until mixture thickens. 
Stir constantly. Remove top of double 
boiler and place in pan of ice water or 
cracked ice. Beat until it reaches spread¬ 
ing consistency. Yields enough to cover 
tops and sides of two 8-inch layers. 


Honey Custard Pie 

2 c. scalded milk 3 eggs or 6 yolks, 
4 T. honey slightly beaten 

34 tsp. salt Few grains nutmeg 

34 tsp. vanilla 

Add honey and salt to scalded milk. 
Mix vanilla with slightly beaten eggs or 
egg yolks. Add milk mixture gradually. 
Strain into unbaked 8" pastry shell. 
Sprinkle top with nutmeg. Bake at 450°F 
(very hot oven) for 25 minutes or until 
a knife inserted- in the center comes out 
clean. V 


* 


* 


Key to Abbreviations 


tsp.—teaspoon 
T.—tablespoon 
c.—cup 
pkg.—package 


oz.—ounce 
lb.—pound 
pt.—pint 
qt.—quart 
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REMEMBER 

the old phonograph? 

Grandma burst with pride showing off 
her “modern” gadget. She was just as 
proud of her white, white wash. No gray 
looking clothes for her! She depended 
upon Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing, her wash¬ 
day helper, as modern and good today 
as it was then. 


. . . also remember 
Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing 

A laundry favorite since 
Grandma's day for those 
who want a really white wash. 

MRS. STEWART’S BLUING 

287 Stanley St. 
WINNIPEG 2, MAN. 



“WESTFALIA” 


ALL ELECTRIC 
and HAND 

Cream 

Separators 

and 


• All rust-proof 

• Closest 
skimmens 

• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 

• Built to last 
a lifetime 


Truly the World’s Best 
—and your Best Buy. 

Prices as low at $79.50 and up 

Sizes and models to fit all needs. 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg 2, Man. Edmonton, Alta 



EAR NOISES 

relieved! 

...thousands reported. 

Wonderful relief from years 
of suffering from miserable 
ear noises and poor hearing \ * 

caused by catarrhal (ex- 
cess fluid mucus) conditions v * 
of the head! That’s what these folks (many 
past 70) reported after using our simple 
Elmo Palliative HOME TREATMENT 
during the past 22 years. This may be the 
answer to your prayer. NOTHING TO 
WEAR. Here are SOME of the symptoms 
that may likely go with your catarrhal deaf¬ 
ness and ear noises: Mucus dropping in 
throat. Head feels stopped up by mucus. 
Mucus in nose or throat every day. Hear— 
but don’t understand words. Hear better on 
clear days—worse on bad days, or with a cold. 
Ear noises like crickets, bells, whistles, click¬ 
ing or escaping steam or others. You, too, 
may enjoy wonderful relief if your poor hear¬ 
ing or ear noises are caused by catarrhal con¬ 
ditions of the head and when the treatment 
is used as needed. Write TODAY for PROOF 
OF RELIEF and 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 
THE ELMO CO., Dept. FCG2, Davenport, Iowa 


Cross, 

Fretty Baby 

If baSy is cross or fretty, it is usually a 
sigh that something in his or her little 
system is "out of order". And in many 
cases, mild, gentle Baby's Own Tablets can 
promptly "put it right". That’s the reason 
more and more modern mothers keep Baby’s 
Qwn Tablets on hand for instant use when 
minor ailments, colic and upsets, due to need 
of a. corrective, cause baby to be fretful, 
feverish and restless. Clinically and time- 
tested.. Baby’s Own Tablets are thoroughly 
dependable. Just see for yourself how quick¬ 
ly these easy-to-take sweet-tasting little 
tablets have baby feeling happy and com¬ 
fortable again. Ask your doctor about them. 
Get a package at your druggist. 



[Canada Dept, of Agriculture photo 


There’s a secret 
to making a good 
hrotvn stew — 
a sprinkling 
of flour for the 
meat before a 
second browning 
in hot fat. 


Savory Steaming Stews 


A SATISFYING meal in itself- 
that’s what a succulent bub¬ 
bling stew can be. Laden with 
your choice of tender-cooked vege¬ 
tables, stew wafts a warm welcome to 
the dinner table. 

Serve it from the stew pot or from 
a baking dish, topped with plump, 
light dumplings, tender biscuits or 
crisp, flaky pastry. 

Choose your own flavor, varying 
the herbs and spices in kind and 
amount. 

Adapt the hearty stew to what’s 
available. Stew of different meats, 
poultry and fish all claim their place 
in appealing meals no one will sus¬ 
pect of being economical. 


Brown Beef Stew 


2 lb. boneless 
beef 

6 T. flour 
3-4 c. water 
Tomato juice or 
vegetable liquid 
Salt 


Chopped parsley 
Savory or other 
seasonings 
Onions 
Carrots 
Turnips 
Potatoes 


Pepper 

Cut stewing beef in pieces of desired 
size. Brown in a little of the fat cut 
from the meat. Sprinkle well with the 
flour and brown again. This second 
browning adds color and the flour helps 
make a smooth gravy that thickens as 
the stew cooks. 


Add liquid and seasonings to browned 
beef. Cover and simmer for 1 hour over 
low heat. Add vegetables and simmer 1 
hour. Top with dumpling dough, if de¬ 
sired. Cover closely and let cook 15 
minutes without peeking. If you prefer 
a change, bake pinwheel biscuits atop 
the stew. Roll biscuit dough Vi" thick, 
brush with melted butter and sprinkle 
with chopped parsley and grated carrot. 
Roll as you would a jelly roll. Cut slices 
%" thick and arrange on stew. Bake at 
425°F (moderately hot oven) for 25 to 
30 minutes. 


Scotch Stew 


3 lb. lamb 
shoulder 
Vi c. barley 
6 medium onions 
% c. chopped 
celery 

Vi tsp. thyme 
1 T. salt 


Vi tsp. pepper 
4 c. water 
6 medium 

potatoes, sliced 
6 medium carrots 
2 c. canned green 
beans 

2 T. flour 


Wipe meat and trim fat. Cut in serv¬ 
ing-size pieces. Brown well in a heavy 
pan. Add barley, onions, celery, season¬ 
ings and water. Cover closely and 
simmer 1 hour. Add potatoes and carrots 
and cook until done, about 45 minutes. 


Add green beans and cook 10 minutes 
before serving. Thicken gravy with flour 
and top with dumplings, baking powder 
biscuits, or pastry, as desired. Makes 6 
servings. 


Super Chicken Pie 

4 to 6 lb. stewing 10 peppercorns 
chicken 


3 c. water 

1 medium onion, 
sliced 

2 celery tops 

{or celery salt) 
2 bay leaves 
1 tsp. monosodium 
glutamate 
2% tsp. salt 


Vi c. chicken fat 
% c. flour 
3 c. chicken broth 
Vi c. light cream or 
evaporated milk 

1 tsp. salt 

Vs tsp. nutmeg 

2 c. cooked peas 
12 small onions, 

cooked 


Place chicken, whole or cut-up, in a 
kettle with tight-fitting lid. Add water, 
onion slices, celery, bay leaves, mono¬ 
sodium glutamate, salt and peppercorns. 
Cover, and bring to boiling. Reduce heat 
and simmer 2 hours, or until tender. Re¬ 
move from heat. Take out chicken and 
remove meat from bones in large pieces. 
Strain broth and chill. 


Fat will harden on the chilled broth. 
Remove it and measure Vi cup of this 
fat and melt in saucepan. Blend in flour. 
Stir in chicken broth and cream. Add 
salt and nutmeg. Cook, stirring con¬ 
stantly, until mixture is thickened and 
comes to a boil. Add cooked peas, onions 
and chicken and heat thoroughly. Turn 
into a 2% qt. casserole and top with bis¬ 
cuit dough (recipe below) or pastry. 
Dough topping may be cut in rounds, 
diamonds, doughnut shapes. Bake at 
425°F (hot oven) for 25 to 30 minutes. 
Makes 6 servings. 

Biscuit Topping 

% c. evaporated 2 c. prepared 
milk biscuit mix 

% c. water 


Combine evaporated milk and water. 
Stir into biscuit mix with fork; beat 15 
strokes. Knead gently on a lightly 
floured board. Roll out Vt" thick. Cut as 
desired and arrange on top of chicken 
mixture. Bake at 425°F (hot oven) for 
25 to 30 minutes. Serve immediately. 


Oyster Stew 


2 doz. raw oysters 
with liquid 
Vi tsp. liquid red 
pepper seasoning 


1 tsp. celery salt 
Vi tsp. paprika 
1 T. Worcester¬ 
shire sauce 
4 q. milk 
Add celery salt, paprika and Worces¬ 
tershire sauce to oysters and liquid in a 
deep kettle. Heat until edges of oysters 
curl slightly. Add milk and bring to a 
boil. Remove from heat and stir in liquid 
red pepper seasoning. Serve with a lump 
of butter in each bowl. Makes 4 serv¬ 
ings.—G.L. V 



For active children to build 


up winter resistance with ... 



HALIBORANGE 

Children love Haliborange. It tastes 
like fresh orange juice — no hint of 
oil or fish. Each teaspoonful contains 
5000 Units Vitamin A and 1000 Units 
of Vitamin D. Start your children 
on Haliborange today. Buy a bottle 
from your druggist. 

It's an GMCenOufaj/b product 
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Manitobans talk in a winning amy 


Talking Points 


W OMEN don’t know how to 
talk. Patsy Dodds and Marie 
Anderson, members of the 
Stockton Eager Needlers 4-H Club, 
are convinced that most men would 
disagree with this bold statement. But 
they demonstrated that women could 
learn to talk more effectively. 

The gills explained that while 
the material used in any speech or 
demonstration was of the utmost 
importance, voice, clothes and poise 
contributed in equal amounts to its 
success. 

Patsy explained that both vocal 
power and tonal variation can be 
improved by proper breath control. 
She interpreted this to mean “inhaling 
deeply and exhaling slowly and 
evenly.” Marie demonstrated the point 
by showing that if a speaker breathes 
in deep gulps, she sounds as if she 
has been running a race. Proper 
breath control, however, allows a per¬ 
son to speak a number of words 
without having to take a breath. 

To improve breath control, the 
girls recommended practice with sen¬ 
tences containing “p” and “b” sounds 
before a lighted candle. They sug¬ 
gested such tongue-twisters as “Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pep¬ 
pers” and “big bad boys boot black 
bears blue.” Once they learned to 
speak these sentences in front of the 
lighted candle so that the candle 
barely flickered, they knew they were 
making headway. 

A tape recording of the voice, and 
a mirror, according to the girls, are 
extremely useful tools in developing 
a good speaking voice. The tape 
recording detects errors in enuncia¬ 
tion. It also points out such lazy 
speech as the dropped “g” in words 
like looking and singing, or the use 
of “yah” for “yes.” To correct these 
faults they adopted a method used 
by a teacher of their acquaintance— 
they practiced such words in front of 
a mirror. 


T HE mirror is useful in practicing 
voice projection. Their advice: 
head up, shoulders back and do open 
that mouth (but not so wide as to 
cause distortion). 

“Tonal variation,” Patsy explained, 
“does much to hold the attention of 
your listeners.” As an example, she 
pointed to the cheery “good evening” 
with which Marie introduced their 
demonstration and compared it to the 
same introduction delivered in a color¬ 
less, monotonous voice. The first one 
prompted smiles; the second, inward 
groans. She warned that variety in 
expression could only be achieved by 
practice. 

There were other suggestions: 
Make your glance and your welcom¬ 
ing smile include everyone in the 
audience. As you do this, inhale 
deeply to help quieten the butterflies 
that nearly every speaker feels when 
facing an audience. 

When it came to clothes, the girls 
recommended that these should 


present a pleasing picture — pleasing 
but not distracting. This means no 
large hats, or elbow length gloves. 
Instead, hats should be small and 
simple, the gloves short, and skirts 
the correct length. 

Jewelry, too, should be simple. 
There are two reasons for this. If it 
is simple, it is not so likely to distract 
from the speaker’s message. Nor will 
it interfere with a neck microphone 
if it is necessary for the speaker to 
use one. They warned against jewelry 
that touched against a microphone 
because of the resultant noise. 

They had another suggestion re¬ 
garding microphones. They suggested 
practice with a stick or similar object 
to familiarize oneself with handling a 
hand microphone. “Please,” they 
said, “lay the microphone down gently 
on a soft surface to eliminate dis¬ 
tracting noises.” 

T HEY described poise as the man¬ 
ner in which a person sits, stands 
and walks and how that person reacts 
to the unexpected. It is a quality that 
can only be achieved by serious study. 
They did suggest that: 

• If you must sit with your legs at 
an angle, keep them both at the same 
angle; or 

• If you must cross your legs, keep 
both feet on the floor, knees together; 
or 

• Sit well forward, knees together, 
with the heel of one foot to the instep 
of the other. 

Hands are most at ease, the girls 
explained, if they are placed casually 
in the lap, with thumbs foremost and 
in sight of those who may be sitting 
opposite. Hands should be still at all 
times. Here a speaker’s notes are in¬ 
valuable. Choose small cards. Even if 
you never use them, they help to pre¬ 
vent fluttery hands and fidgety fingers 
and give a feeling of confidence. If 
the worst happens, and you do drop 
your notes, don’t become flustered. 


Smile, slide one foot back and bend 
your knees to retrieve them. 

Often it’s an ordeal Jor an inex¬ 
perienced person to walk to the 
speaker’s platform. But it is an ordeal 
that can be lessened by practicing a 
graceful, easy walk. The simplest 
method to achieve grace in walking is 
the old-fashioned one — regular prac¬ 
tice with a book on the head! Some 
speakers sway as they speak; if this 
is your problem, correct it by stand¬ 
ing with the heel of one foot to the 
instep of the other. 

For gals who are faced with a 
demonstration or speaking engage¬ 
ment, Patsy and Marie summed up 
their findings in this way: 

1. Make the most of your voice by 
inhaling deeply and exhaling slowly. 
Put feeling and expression into the 
words you speak. If you sound happy 
and interested, your audience is much 
more likely to be happy and inter¬ 
ested. Practice often in front of a 
mirror. 

2. Select clothes that are becoming 
but not distracting. Keep costume 
accessories in harmony. 

3. Learn to stand erect, and, at the 
same time, convey a mood of relaxa¬ 
tion. Sit with both feet on the floor, 
hands in lap. Walk as if you had a 
book on your head. Stand with the 
heel of one foot to the instep of the 
other. Use notes on small cards to' 
give confidence and lessen hand 
movement. Most important of all, 
don’t forget to smile. 

“If you put some of these pointers 
to work you will never describe the 
brain as something that starts to func¬ 
tion at birth and ceases when you 
rise to make a speech,” according to 
Patsy and Marie. These pointers 
helped Patsy and Marie to win first 
place in the annual competition among 
Manitoba’s 4-H club senior demon¬ 
stration teams. They can be equally 
helpful to others. V 



Marie Anderson and Patsy Dodds talked so effectively they won top Jionors in 
Manitoba’s 4-H demonstrations. They titled their project “ Talk, Talk, Talk.” 



BALANCED DRYING . . . STEMS 
DRY FASTER THAN THE LEAVES! 

Take the guesswork out of hay condi¬ 
tioning ... cut your drying and curing 
time in half and save those valuable 
leaves with the BRADY HAYMAKER. 
Featuring a full 80" crimp, positive twin 
drive synchronized for instant action 
and positive Hi" crimping the BRADY 
HAYMAKER will handle your hay con¬ 
ditioning better.. faster! COMPARE, see 
it in action and you will specify BRADY! 
Sold throughout Canada by 
better Dealers. 

FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WRITE . . . 


ravny MANUFACTURING CORP. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


B.C. TRACTOR SUPPLIES LTD., Vancouver, B.C. 
CRAWFORD &. COMPANY, Camrose, Alberta 
H. L. TURNER MANITOBA LTD.. Winnipeg, Man. 
H. L. TURNER LTD., Blenheim, Ontario 
R. BRUCE NESS & SONS, Howick, Quebec 
SHAW SALES REG’D. Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


THE W-W WAY TO 
BETTER 
ROLLED FEEDS 



THIS QUALITY-BUILT ROLLER 
MILL PROCESSES GRAIN SO 
YOU GET MORE GAIN! 


Your first glance tells the difference... 
your livestock will SHOW it when you 
process grain with a W-W. It crimps, 
cracks, or crumbles every kernel with 
a minimum of fines so your critters eat 
it all.. .gain more. Has single-control- 
wheel adjustment, 10" diameter rolls 
completely hardened throughout (not 
surface hardened); heavy cast iron 
framework. 

Standard models 
available in 
multiple sizes 
from 6" to 36". 

Adaptable to any 
installation and 
power system. 

PTO models 
available. 

Write to nearest distributor for com¬ 
plete information and literature. 

B. C. TRACTOR &. EQUIPMENT CO. 

224 Industrial Avenue 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

C. C. KING & CO. LTD. 

1485 Erin Street 

Winnipeg 3, Manitoba, Canada 

WHEAT BELT INDUSTRIES LTD. 

1334 10th Avenue West 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 N. MARKET • WICHITA 4, KANSAS 
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by VIRGINIA SKELTON 


T HERE’S a rabbit ranch on Pen¬ 
der Island, B.C., that has, in a 
comparatively short period of 
time, provided several tons of proc¬ 
essed rabbit meat for Gulf Islands and 
lower Vancouver Island tables. 

Fred Dickinson came to Pender 
from MacKayville, Que., bringing with 
him eight meat rabbits from the rabbit 
farm he bad operated there. At first 
these rabbits were kept mainly as pets. 
Then, when he lost his cottage and all 
of his belongings by fire, he acquired 
a tract of uncleared land near Hope 
Bay. 

With bulldozer and by hard manual 
labor he cleared it of trees and stumps, 
leveled off the area, and constructed 
his first rabbit shed—a 50-foot build¬ 
ing 12 feet wide. It was built with 



Quonset-lype cages made of wire mesh 
house animals on this rabbit ranch. 


windows along both sides, and divided 
into wire cages, with enclosed “ma¬ 
ternity” cages at the end. He brought 
in registered Californian animals—pure 
white meat rabbits, as well as New 
Zealand Giants, chocolate and white 
Dutch, and bronze Flemish. 

Working incessantly and often 
handicapped in obtaining suitable ma¬ 
terials, Mr. Dickinson erected a second 
shed to give him 2,500 sq. ft. of cages. 
Each cage, constructed of 1" by Vi" 
wire mesh, is 36" square. 

He became a member of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Rabbit Producers, 
the Vancouver Island Rabbit Breeders’ 
Association, the B.C. Rabbit Raisers, 
and the American Rabbit Breeders’ 
Association to learn about markets and 
methods. At the same time he acquired 
all available information regarding the 
breeding of meat rabbits. 

He began selling to markets around 
the island, thanks to the well-known 
mathematical wizardry of the big 
thumpers. Soon he had extended his 
sales to all the Gulf Islands. Next he 
started deliveries via ferry to lower 
Vancouver Island and to the meat de¬ 
partment of a large Victoria depart¬ 
ment store. 

Rabbit meat is finely grained and 
can be prepared in a variety of tasty 


dishes. The white, tender meat is com¬ 
parable to chicken. Canadians do not 
eat much rabbit meat, largely because 
commercial rabbitries are few and 
housewives are not accustomed to see¬ 
ing prepared rabbit meat on sale at 
the local butcher shop. But people are 
becoming aware of the economical 
goodness of fried rabbit, deep rabbit 
pie, and rabbit casserole dishes. 

M EAT rabbits are fed balanced 
rations, including milk. They 
don’t get lettuce, carrots, green clover, 
or the scraps usually associated with 
a hutch of pet rabbits; they do get 
specially prepared rabbit pellets. Any 
change in their diet will invite dysen¬ 
tery or digestive complaints. Young 
fryers average 214 pounds dressed. 

Nothing is wasted when the rabbit 
is butchered. Good pelts are tanned 
to be made into coats, trimmings, 
baby garments and so forth; poor fur 
is processed into felt for hats, lumber¬ 
men’s socks, mitts, and other articles. 

Mr. Dickinson is experimenting in 
crossbreeding the large-bodied Flem¬ 
ish breed with the heavy shouldered 
New Zealand. By retaining bucks and 
does of nearest similar markings, he 
hopes to develop a distinct line of 
heavy meated rabbits of exact mark¬ 
ings. He has won numerous prizes 
with his New Zealands and Cali¬ 
fornians at the Pacific National Exhi¬ 
bition in Vancouver. 

Beginners in the rabbit industry are 
advised to start slowly, and read up 
on rabbits before buying their first 
breeding stock. Handled quietly and 
gently, rabbits can prove a rewarding 
investment. V 



Fred Dickinson shows off one of the 
crossbreds to be seen at the ranch. 
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She Made a House a Home 


W HEN the Lloyd Smiths moved 
to their present farm west of 
Crossfield, Alta., in 1935, the 
first thing that caught Mrs. Smith’s 
eye was the big 10-room frame house. 

“There’s nothing like having a 
house with lots of room for your chil¬ 
dren to grow up in,” she said. “Too 
often it works the other way. By the 
time you get around to building a 
big house your children are ready to 
start homes of their own.” 

When the Smiths were first married 
they farmed on Rosebud Creek near 
Beiseker. In the 3 years before Don¬ 
ald was born, Esther Smith used to 
ride with her husband herding live¬ 
stock. Then, as their family grew, she 
found that home duties didn’t allow 



With power on their farm Mrs. Smith 
makes full use of such appliances as 
a freezer, washer-dryer and ironer. 


time for outside work. “Including 
hired hands, we generally had about 
10 people at the table for each meal,” 
Mrs. Smith recalls. 

After Donald came Neale, then the 
three girls, Dorothy, Jean and Eunice. 
All are grown up and married, with 
homes of their own now. Donald op¬ 
erates a farm close by and Neale runs 
the home farm in partnership with 
his father (see feature pages). 

The youngest of the family was 
married last fall. “Our last wedding,” 
Mrs. Smith describes it. But with 
eight grandchildren also busy growing 
up she’ll probably be attending fam¬ 
ily weddings for some time yet. 

Does the old house seem big and 
empty with the family gone? Not as 
much as one would think, according 
to Mrs. Smith. 

“Our halls still ring to the voices 
of young people on week ends and at 
Christmas,” she smiled. “Four of our 
grandchildren live just up the road, 
and Calgary is only a short drive 
away.” 

When they first settled on the new 
place, the house was about the only 
building of value there. Light was 


provided by oil lamps, and heat was 
supplied by the traditional coal and 
wood stove. Later, they developed 
their own power with a windcharger. 
But the big change came in 1950 
when their farm was hooked into the 
public power fine. Today, Mrs. Smith 
has propane gas for cooking and 
heating, a deep freeze, an automatic 
washer and ironer—in fact, all the ap¬ 
pliances found in a modern city home. 

As far as social life is concerned, 
Mrs. Smith doesn’t feel she’s missed 
out on much by living on the farm. 
She’s always had an interest in the af¬ 
fairs of their church. This has been 
carried on by her eldest daughter, 
Dorothy, who is active in children’s 
mission work in isolated coastal com¬ 
munities near her home. 

“We’ve been snowed in here oc¬ 
casionally,” she admitted, “but never 
for very long. The boys have always 
managed to rig up some sort of a 
snowplow to dig us out.” 

Some of the family inventiveness 
has been used for providing fun on 
the farm. Neale built a boat and water 
skis to use on the lake which borders 
their property in a nearby coulee. A 
'landing jetty was constructed with a 
bulldozer. 

Last fall the Smiths attended the 
Royal Winter Fair. After that they 
went on to visit a brother of Lloyd’s 
who still works the old family farm 
where Lloyd was bom and raised. 
Located in Kent County, Ont., about 
10 miles from Chatham, this farm 
was started by Lloyd’s grandfather 
who came to the district as a young 
man in the early 1800’s. 

With these years of farm tradition 
behind them, it is not surprising that 
Don and Neale Smith have chosen to 
remain on the land.—C.V.F. V 


The Little Folk 

Quiet! Please be quiet . . . quiet as 
the sky. 

Quiet! Please be quiet as the sod. 

For it’s to see the little folk at mid¬ 
night that 1 try. 

And the little folk will scatter if they 
know that we’re abroad. 

Shut your eyelids softly . . . eyes don’t 
help you see them; 

In their silent slippers they will dance 
upon your heart. 

If you be a lucky one, at the stroke 
of midnight 

You will feel their footsteps and hear 
their music start. 

Be you not a chosen one, quiet toill 
not help you . . . 

Closing eyes at midnight will not 
bring you grace. 

Little folk are choosey ; if you be not 
lucky 

They will do their dancing in another 
place. 

—Norma McLain Stoop. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
for everything she buys — except for 
foodstuffs, and meat in particular. 
Let us all do our best to de-bunk 
this feeling that meat prices are high. 
Compared to the rise in wages and 
cost of other goods, meat prices are 
very reasonable.” V 

DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS 
SAID DISCRIMINATORY 

The greatest need of the poultry 
industry today is for freedom from 
help. Government and commercial 
help has hurt it in the past, according 
to Prof. Ross Cavers, head of the 
Poultry Department at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 

Speaking at the Western Ontario 
Agricultural School, Professor Cavers 
said that the poultry industry now 
has the ability to double its egg or 
broiler or turkey production anytime. 
But last year, overproduction in both 
the U.S.A. and Canada made it one 
of the toughest years for egg pro¬ 
ducers since the early 1930’s. 

In the U.S., the trouble was 
caused by contracts. Flocks, produc¬ 
ing under contract to commercial 
firms, weren’t liquidated. In Canada, 
government support prices led to 
overproduction. In both countries 
market breaks were the result. 

In condemning Canada’s deficiency 
payment program. Professor Cavers 
suggested that it had one good result 


—it had killed the idea of contract 
egg production. Now, eggs are being 
produced on a quality control basis. 

He suggested that the purpose of 
deficiency payments was to discour¬ 
age the trend of the 1950’s to big 
flocks. But he said this must be done 
at the expense of big producers, and 
he found it distasteful that the pub¬ 
lic treasury should be used to knock 
out anybody. 

Despite this, Professor Cavers pre¬ 
dicted that the long-run trend is 
likely to continue to discourage the 
smaller producer, unless there is a 
further twist of the present legisla¬ 
tion to discriminate against big pro¬ 
ducers. He suggested that the present 
low prices for eggs could cause an 
excessive correction in production, 
which would lead to really big over¬ 
production again in 1962. V 

ONTARIO’S NEW 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISIONS 

A major reorganization of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
announced in January by W. A. Good- 
fellow, minister of agriculture, has 
separated its functions into a Division 
of Marketing and a Division of Pro¬ 
duction, each with an assistant deputy 
minister. 

The services are divided as follows: 
Marketing Division — markets branch, 
Ontario Food Terminal Board, On¬ 
tario Stockyards Board, Milk Industry 


Board of Ontario, farm products in¬ 
spection service and Farm Products 
Marketing Board. Production Division 
—livestock branch, field crops branch, 
agricultural and horticultural societies 
branch, extension branch, home eco¬ 
nomics service, and the farm eco¬ 
nomics and statistics branch. V 

HOGS IN CANADA 

An estimated 6,417,000 hogs on 
Canadian farms at December 1, 1959, 
was 7 per cent below the total at the 
same time the previous year. There 
was a 2 per cent decrease in Eastern 
Canada and 11 per cent in the West. 
The expected farrowings for the De¬ 
cember 1959 to May 1960 pig crop 
are estimated at 588,500 sows, or 16 
per cent less than in the spring period 
of 1959. V 

LIVESTOCK “CUSHION” 
HELPS SASKATCHEWAN 

“Livestock sales have a marked 
stabilizing effect on the sagging farm 
income situation,” said I. C. Nollett, 
Saskatchewan’s minister of agriculture, 
at the Saskatchewan Livestock Con¬ 
vention last month. He said that in¬ 
come from livestock had risen from 
$126 million in 1955 to $185 million 
in the past year, and was “a terrific 
cushion to overcome losses in grain 
due to natural hazards.” 

Mr. Nollett continued: “There have 
been extreme emergencies arising this 
fall and winter in feed shortages, but 
we still have our basic herds intact. 
We expect a slackening off of the 
markets. Demand will decrease in the 


next year especially from the United 
States, but with increasing population, 
particularly in the U.S., the long-term 
future demand for beef is good.” V 

CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE 

With the new title of Western Co¬ 
operative College, the former Co-op¬ 
erative Institute of Saskatoon has now 
been incorporated. Plans are being 
made to build a residential school 
building in the same city. 

The purpose of the college is to 
provide education and training in co¬ 
operative principles and methods. In¬ 
corporation was wanted because serv¬ 
ices are being provided to co-opera¬ 
tives in the four Western provinces, 
and the expanded program required 
permanent facilities that would be 
best administered by an incorporated 
organization. V 

OIL SEED PRODUCTION 
SAID UNPROFITABLE 

In his address to the Dairy Farmers 
of Canada annual meeting President 
W. B. Rettie reported that the Insti¬ 
tute of Edible Oil Foods recently 
suggested that any restrictions on the 
sale of vegetable oil products (such 
as margarine) was discriminating 
against Canadian glowers of soybeans 
and other edible oil seeds. 

In answer, he quoted figures show¬ 
ing average soybean yields were 
about 20 bushels per acre in Ontario, 
and 10 bushels in Manitoba. He 
called it nonsense to imply that 
(Please turn to next page) 


Uncertain spring season coming up? Reduce your risks . . . 

Treat seed now for disease and wireworms! 



seed disinfectant Drmox seed insecticide 


Cold, damp soil or a long stretch of dry 
weather right after planting next spring 
could trigger an outbreak of yield-cutting 
crop disease. You can protect your yield 
from much of this disease threat by treating 
your seed with famous Panogen. One easy 
treatment kills fungus diseases on contact 
and coats each seed with permanent protec¬ 
tion. Panogen treatment often returns $20 
for each $1 invested. Get your supply today! 


Each year, wireworms cut deeper into small 
grain yields by killing seed before, or just 
after, it sprouts. Now, wireworms and many 
other stand-reducing insects can be con¬ 
trolled with Drinox. This new seed treat¬ 
ment contains a powerful insecticide that 
protects your seed from insect damage. 
Drinox is a liquid ... easy to apply at home 
without trouble or waste. Pick up your 
supply of Drinox now and apply it when 
you Panogenize your seed. 
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W. A. V. Allan (president) with the officers of the Saskatchewan branch of 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, who met at Saskatoon last month. 


Canadian farmers can make a living 
growing soybeans. 

Turning to sunflower seed, he cited 
an 11-year average net return to 
Manitoba growers of $3.35 per acre. 
Rape crops grown in Saskatchewan, 
he reported, grossed an average re¬ 
turn of $18.50 and $30 per acre in 
the past 2 years. Mr. Rettie asked: 
“Does any intelligent person really 
believe that the growing of oil-bear¬ 
ing seeds in Canada is profitable, or 
a means of farmers making a liv¬ 
ing?” V 

SEED GROWERS TO 
AID NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

Convinced that it pays to advertise, 
the Saskatchewan branch of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association 
has agreed to raise funds among its 
members to help the national body’s 
campaign to promote the use of pedi¬ 
greed seed. The Association left it to 
the Board to decide whether the 
money would be provided by an acre¬ 
age assessment or by increased annual 
fees. It was agreed that any such pro¬ 
gram should be worked out in con¬ 
junction with those of the Alberta 
and Manitoba branches. 

During the meeting, which ' was 
held as a part of Saskatchewan’s 
Farm and Home Week, a panel of 
seed specialists explained recent 
changes i n C.S.G.A. regulations. 
Prominent among these is the stipla- 
tion that the C.S.G.A. shall be the 


sole seed pedigreeing agency in Can¬ 
ada. There will be fewer seed grades 
in the''new rules: these will include 
one registered grade (with provision 
for a substandard grade), two certi¬ 
fied and two commercial seed grades. 
All registered seeds must be graded 
and sealed by inspectors of the Can¬ 
ada Department of Agriculture. How¬ 
ever, some “authorized” agencies will 
be approved by the government for 
the grading and tagging of certified 
grades. 

There are some changes in naming 
practices too. In the case of open pol¬ 
linated crops, the variety name can 
only be used if an Association certifi¬ 
cate has been issued for that particu¬ 
lar seed lot. As far as forage seed 
mixtures are concerned, variety names 
can be used if certificates have been 
issued to cover seed used in making 
these mixtures. V 

GET-TOGETHER FOR 
FARM AND BUSINESS 

The First National Farm Forum to 
be held in Canada is slated for Win¬ 
nipeg at the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
on March 17 and 18. It is being or¬ 
ganized and underwritten by the agri¬ 
cultural bureau of the Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, with the ob¬ 
ject of enabling farmers and business¬ 
men to exchange views and come to 
understand one another better. These 
forums have been held in the U.S.A. 
at several places for a number of 


years, and the first Canadian venture 
is modeled on the same lines. 

There is an impressive array of 
speakers. They include the Hon. 
Douglas Harkness, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture; Dr. H. H. Hannam, president 
of the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture; William Dodge, executive 
vice-president of the Canadian Labor 
Congress; and D. J. Van Balluseck, 
Netherlands Ambassador to Canada. 
The first three will also join other per¬ 
sonalities from the farm and educa¬ 
tional fields in a panel discussion. 

There are no registration fees or 
costs, except for the official luncheon. 
The Forum is open to any farmers, 
farm women or businessmen who wish 
to attend, and they will also be free 
to express their views. Depending on 
the success of this first effort, there is 


a possibility that the Forum could be¬ 
come an annual affair. V 

HOG REGISTRATIONS 

Failure to supply registration num¬ 
bers with hog shipments could dis¬ 
qualify farmers from participating in 
the Federal Government’s deficiency 
payment scheme. The Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
over 100,000 registrations had been 
processed up to the middle of January, 
and farmers that had applied but had 
not received registration numbers 
were given special instructions with 
their settlements. 

The trucker or shipper is to record 
the registration number along with 
the farmer’s name, address and tattoo 
identification of hogs on the manifest 
he delivers with the hogs. V 


What Farm Organizations Are Doing 


Mi ll BRIEF 
EMPHASIZES PRICE 

The Manitoba Farmers’ Union, in 
its annual brief to the provincial gov¬ 
ernment, emphasized “price.” The 
MFU claims the combined efforts of 
all farm organizations and provincial 
governments are needed to impress 
upon the Federal Government the 
need for action to help farmers meet 
the present inflationary period. 

The brief offered two alternatives: 
a check on inflated costs, by legis¬ 
lative measures by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment comparable to the price con¬ 
trol legislation of World War II; or 
increased farm prices based on a cost 
of production that includes a fair re¬ 
turn on investment and labor. 

The brief expressed concern about 
claims that farm management, greater 
efficiency, and greater productivity, 
are the answers to the farm problem. 
The MFU view the problem as one 
of steadily decreasing prices and 
larger farm surpluses. To meet this 
situation the MFU recommended con¬ 
trols on the volume of farm produc¬ 
tion under an effective marketing 
board program and/or parity prices. 

The brief recommended some 
changes in Manitoba’s proposed crop 
insurance program. These asked: 

-** that the long-term average be 
changed from 35 years to not more 
than 20 years; 

• that the long-term average yield 


be based on actual yield instead of 
deliveries to country elevators; 

• that losses be calculated on the 
estimated final payments, rather than 
initial payments; and 

• a representative vote to include 
all farmers if the majority vote is 
favorable. 

While the MFU commended the 
Federal Government for the new de¬ 
ficiency payment program on hogs and 
eggs as being a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, it asked that such payments be 
calculated on the basis of a provincial 
or regional average price in place of 
the national weighted average price 
now in use. The farm union requested 
the provincial government support of 
its proposal. 

Changes in Manitoba’s farm credit 
legislation were recommended. These 
would make loans to fanners between 
the ages of 21 and 35 at an interest 
rate of 4 per cent; make loans to per¬ 
sons or farmers’ sons desirous of be¬ 
coming farmers who might not have 
much security; make loans, under a 
father-son agreement, where the 
father is over 60 and the son under 21 
years of age; and reduce the time 
interval between the date of the loan 
application and date on which it is 
paid out to a maximum of 60 days. 

Other requests were concerned 
with amendment of the Natural Prod¬ 
ucts Marketing Act to allow market¬ 
ing boards on a majority vote; study 
of marketing boards; a higher budget 


for the provincial department of agri¬ 
culture; timber permits; reinstatement 
of bounty payments on predatory 
animals. 

Where insect infestation reaches 
epidemic proportions, the MFU asked 
for compulsory spraying of insecti¬ 
cides, insecticides to be provided free 
of charge. It also asked for reduced 
farm truck license fees. Legislation to 
ban daylight saving time was sought, 
with the recommendation that a plebi¬ 
scite be conducted to determine citi¬ 
zens’ wishes. 

The brief also asked for changes in 
the province’s Implement Act to en¬ 
sure that parts and service were 
readily available from the major farm 
implement companies. V 

N.B. FEDERATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEET 

At its annual meeting the New 
Brunswick Federation of Agriculture 
recommended deficiency payments on 
hogs be made every 3 months, or, in 
the alternative, that payment be based 
on an initial introductory 3-month 
payment period. 

Resolutions were passed favoring 
unemployment insurance for farm 
workers; maintenance of the 64 cents 
per pound support price for butter; 
freight assistance on feed grains on a 
permanent basis; and Federal Govern¬ 
ment research into the most satisfac¬ 
tory means of controlling injury to 
potatoes during harvest and storage. 

Other requests were for financial 
assistance to farmers whose crops were 
damaged this year by frost and 


drought and similar aid to move seed 
oats into the stricken areas. 

The federation also asked for year- 
round use of standard time; a review 
of inspection services for certified and 
foundation seed potatoes; assistance 
in the cost of moving fertilizer into 
areas where it was needed; com¬ 
pulsory grading of Christmas trees; 
retention of the N.B. Margarine Act; 
and reduced license fees on farm 
trucks. V 

SFA SUGGESTS 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

The Saskatchewan Federation of 
Agriculture, at its annual meeting, re¬ 
peated its support and request for 
deficiency payments on Western 
grains. It also passed a resolution ask¬ 
ing for a one-eighth of a cent per 
bushel deduction by the Canadian 
Wheat Board on all grains. This de- 
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The Dairy Farmers of Canada 1960 executive is (left to right): F. W. Mad- 
dock, J. T. Monkhouse (1st vice-president), F. E. Lutes (president), J. II. 
Lemoine (2nd vice-president) and G. R. McLaughlin. IP'. B. Rettie was absent. 


duction would be used to develop a 
fund for university research into the 
marketing and utilization of grain. 

Another resolution requested a mini¬ 
mum support price plus deficiency 
payments on livestock and livestock 
products in place of the open market 
price and deficiency payments. 

Other requests included: 

• a 2-price system on wheat, one 
price for the domestic market, the 
other for export markets; 

• interest-free cash advances on un¬ 
threshed grain to supplement provin¬ 
cial assistance; 

• a comprehensive investigation into 
the prices and distribution of farm 
machinery and repairs. 

Delegates also asked for nationali¬ 
zation of the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way to permit its operation as a public 
utility. They also supported producer 
marketing boards to permit farmers to 
control the sale of their produce. V 

N.S. FEDERATION 
FORMS SENATE CLUB 

The Nova Scotia Federation of 
Agriculture now has an official link 
with its past presidents through a 
Senate Club. Past presidents of both 
the federation and the N.S. Farmers’ 
Association are eligible for member¬ 
ship. 

The club held its first meeting last 
month. It will act in an advisory capac¬ 
ity to organized agriculture in Nova 
Scotia when requested, foster federa¬ 
tion activities, and provide a place to 
exchange ideas for improving N.S. 
agriculture. V 


Continued from page 10 


DAIRY FARMERS 

It found that a casual and danger¬ 
ous membership policy resulted in 
the most pressing problem: The or¬ 
ganization is underfinanced and un¬ 
equal to maintaining even the mini¬ 
mum staff and services required at 
the headquarters of a farm organiza¬ 
tion. Payments by member groups in 
1959 ran about $10,000 behind ex¬ 
penditures in a budget said to be 
already too small. And after noting 
the “inconsistency” of operators of 
some dairy plants regularly becom¬ 
ing board members, the report called 
for a stronger policy defining member¬ 
ship and membership responsibilities. 

The report recommended an opera¬ 
tional budget of $40,000 for 1960, 
$15,000 above that of 1959. And it 
laid out a three-stage plan to gradu¬ 
ally expand its services to the indus¬ 
try and its member groups. 

In short, the committee called on 
the Dairy Farmers of Canada to be¬ 
come a vigorous spokesman for the 
dairy farmer and his interests. It 
should infoim the public of the dairy 
farmer’s position, and impress on 
others the importance of the dairy 
industry. It should help member 
groups in their dealings with local 
governments or other groups on im¬ 
portant matters like the margarine 
issue. 

To enable the organization to fulfill 
these objectives, the report called for 
a smaller, more active board of di¬ 


rectors. This would consist of a presi¬ 
dent elected for a 2-year term, two 
vice-presidents and two directors. 
These would be elected on a basis of 
merit alone, rather than on the basis 
of regional representation. The board 
would meet at least four times a year 
and provide more guidance to the 
administrative officers. And it would 
also handle finances, prepare annual 
budgets and act as a continuing 
policy committee through the year. 
The president would be expected to 
visit member organizations across the 
country during his term. 

T HE committee suggested renam¬ 
ing the present senior adminis¬ 
trative post of secretary-treasurer to 
secretary-manager in keeping with the 
broader responsibilities envisioned for 
it. And it Called for hiring of addi¬ 
tional office help so the economist, 
who is already on staff, can devote 
full time to research and preparation 
of newsletters and other documents. 

It called on the head office to pro¬ 
vide greater service to member groups 


through expansion of the newsletter 
which has been given limited distri¬ 
bution in the past. It suggested that 
newsletters be prepared and distri¬ 
buted to press, radio and TV outlets 
as well, and to a national list of 
“policy forming” persons in strategic 
positions in public life. 

In its report, the committee noted 
the tremendous value of the adver¬ 
tising campaign for dairy products, 
which is financed through the June 
set-aside. It called for increasing 
efforts to expand the budget for this 
purpose. Also, it directed the or¬ 
ganization to continue to work closely 
with the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture. 

The committee noted in its report 
that the function of the Dairy Farmers 
of Canada is to loosely join 40 mem¬ 
ber groups in a national association 
and to draft a national policy covering 
almost exclusively matters relating to 
the economic side of dairying. As 
well, it confers with other sections of 
the dairy industry.—D.R.B. V 
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World's Fastest, Yet Gentlest Hay Rake 

That's the Farmhand-Morrill wheel-type rake. It rakes clean 
and gentle, at speeds up to 20 m.p.h. And it's especially 
elective on uneven ground. The 4' raking wheels are ground- 
driven . . . nothing to wear out or break down. The Farm- 
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Early Spraying Means Bigger Yields! 


So buy your Farmhand-Kromer sprayer now. Your Farmhand 
dealer has many models, trailer and tractor mounted. This Model 
77 is an excellent buy. Comes in standard and low-clearance 
models with 185-gal. corrosion-resistant Finish "X" tank, 3-piece 
27' Finish "X" booms, 6-nylon roller pump, finest boom selector 
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Farmhand's Improved Model "110" 

spreader is low, wide, well-built and priced right. 
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up . . . larger lW'-dia. shaft runs all way through 
beater; front control 2-speed apron and beater throw- 
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pre-balanced for smoother operation. 


Rugged Farmhand F-16 loader offers 2,000- 
lb. breakaway, 10-ft. lift, easy "step-in" mounting, 
plus famous Farmhand construction, at a low price. 
Fits most standard tractors to run from own or 
tractor's hydraulic system. Scoop attachment avail¬ 
able. 
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THE PERFECT WAY TO PROCESS WHEAT, 
OATS.BAR LEY. AND OTHER SMALL GRAIN. 

best, precision-built Grain 
Roller . . . Smart feeders everywhere are 
switching to Automatic Roller Mills to im¬ 
prove feeding results, stop feed waste and 
to get maximum gains from every bushel 
they feed. Automatic Mills are ruggedly 
constructed for long tough service. Avail¬ 
able as a bench, skid or PTO trailer unit 
for farm and commercial work. 

^ J><JDE033 f° r overhead 

mounting . • . over pits, 

! A\ mixers, tanks, trucks. 

_ <1 Engineered for "Push- 

i Button Feed Plant Op- 

' ' ./* eration" for farm or com- 
jj mercial use. Also avail¬ 

able in stacked rolls two or three high. 
Rolls are self-adjusting for all grains. 


New "Tractor-Mount- I 

ed" Roller Mill Fits to f> by .■^ 

Tractor drawbar or 3- — 

point hitch—with PTO Hp 

drive for all makes of * 'WsC — Zl H 
tractors. Perfect for V# 

moving from one location to another and 
for getting around in tight places. 

TWELVE MODELS & SIZES AVAILABLE . . CA¬ 
PACITIES FROM 50 to 1200 bu. per hr. Prices 
start at $179.00 FOB Swift Current, Sask. 

Dealers & Agents Wanted 


160—9th Avenue N.W., Swift Current, Sask. 


Read the ads for profit. 


Radioactivity and Our Foods 


C UTTING down on your milk 
consumption because you fear 
the effects of radiation is like 
trying to put out a fire with gasoline. 
For one thing, there is far less stron¬ 
tium 90 in milk than in most plant 
foods. In fact, if you doubled your 
milk consumption you would tend to 
decrease your absorption of the radio¬ 
active element because of milk’s high 
calcium content. Plant and animal 
bodies prefer calcium to strontium. 

These facts came out during a panel 
discussion on radioactivity in foods 
conducted at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan’s 28th annual Farm and 
Home Week, held in Saskatoon last 
month. Panel moderator was Dr. R. 
W. Begg, head of the Cancer Research 
Institute, Saskatoon. Other members 
included: Dr. K. J. McCallum, head 
of the University’s Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment; Dr. J. M. Naylor, Department 
of Field Husbandly; Dr. D. L. Gibson, 
head of the Department of Dairy 
Science; and Dr. D. V. Cormack, 
radiation physicist, Cancer Research 
Institute. 

“There’s been a lot of adverse pub¬ 
licity about the level of strontium 90 
in our milk,” Dr. Gibson pointed out. 
“Mostly through ignorance, and the 
fact that milk is so widely consumed. 
Tests made in certain parts of the 
United States show wheat with a con¬ 


tent of 155 strontium units (Sr units), 
lettuce from 86 to 4,420 units and 
milk only 5 Sr units. 

“Actually, Sr 90 has much less 
effect when consumed with large 
amounts of calcium, and remember, 
80 to 85 per cent of our calcium 
comes from milk products. Although 
up to 15 times more Sr 90 falls in 
northern areas than in southern lati¬ 
tudes, there’s less found in the bones 
of northern people. This is because 
our milk consumption is higher.” 

C ERTAIN organs in the bodies of 
humans and animals reject Sr 
90. When a .cow eats plants contain¬ 
ing the radioactive element, only one- 
fortieth of the amount in the plant 
finds its way into the milk. This quan¬ 
tity is reduced even further by the 
human body. 

Should a person add large amounts 
of calcium to the diet to counteract 
the effects of Sr 90? 

“I don’t know whether it would be 
advisable on a long-term basis,” said 
Dr. Gibson. “But there’s some merit 
in doing this for short periods, such as 
during a woman’s pregnancy.” 

Is there any method of removing 
radioactive materials from food? 

“There is no practical method,” Dr. 
McCallum stated. “It can sometimes 
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No fuss, no trouble. Yet this one simple applica¬ 
tion deals a death blow to wireworms and seed- 
borne diseases. 

• Positive Savings — These dual purpose seed 
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can be applied to your seed as it passes through 
a grain auger. 
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This Week 
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be done by acid extraction, but you 
can’t treat foodstuffs like this. There 
are substances which will reduce the 
Sr 90 content of milk.” 

Was there a complete absence of 
radioactive materials in food before 
the testing of atomic weapons? 

“No, there has always been a good 
deal of radiation from natural sources,” 
Dr. McCallum explained. “There are 
more than 12 long-lived radioactive 
materials on earth. Direct radiation 
from cosmic rays causes about one- 
quarter of the amount we receive.” 

Dr. Cormack explained some of.the 
facts known about fallout materials 
from atomic weapons testing. The 
most commonly talked about is stron¬ 
tium 90—a close relative of calcium— 
that can enter the bodies of animals 
and humans by eating plant foods. 
Another is carbon 14, which becomes 
mixed with carbon dioxide in the air 
and is “inhaled” by plants. One of the 
worst is cesium 137 (caesium), but 
fortunately, most of this becomes fixed 
in the soil and is not absorbed. 

T HE type of atom bomb dropped 
on Japan during World War II 
spread most of its fallout in that area 
because the blast effects didn’t pene¬ 
trate into the stratosphere. However, 
the hydrogen bomb effects did pene¬ 
trate this far, and are therefore spread 
all around the earth. Because of a 
“gap” existing above the northern 
hemisphere, fallout is heavier in 
northern latitudes. 

How much radiation can the 
human body safely take? 

“That’s something we’re not certain 
of yet,” said Dr. Cormack. “Ability to 
withstand radiation will vary widely 
from person to person. For atom 
workers we’ve set a much higher 
maximum permissible dose’ than for 
the general public.” 

Will radiation induce sterility in 
man and increase the danger of 
growth diseases such as cancer? 

Stronium 90 isn’t considered much 
of a hazard as far as sterility goes be¬ 
cause it lodges in the bones. Cesium 
137 is thought to be more of a danger 
in this regard. We have reason to be¬ 
lieve that accumulation of Sr 90 may 
cause bone tumors and increase the 
incidence of leukemia. There is evi¬ 
dence both for and against this. It’s 
possible that radiation induced cancer 
could add 16 leukemia cases to the 
Canadian total each year. 

“However, we must remember that 
there is no radiation level at which 
body cell changes (mutations) do not 
occur. Mutations are the basis of evo¬ 
lution. At present, we have no infor¬ 
mation on the relation between the 
amount of radiation and the effect. It 
has been estimated that 2 per cent 
of the Canadian population will be 
affected as a result of radioactive fall¬ 
out since the first bombs were ex¬ 
ploded in 1944.” 

Summing up, Dr. Begg pointed out: 
“I think we can safely say we don’t 
have to reject any particular food¬ 
stuff today because of radiation,” he 
said. “It’s best to avoid diet fadisms 
such as an increased intake of one 
thing or denial of another because we 
fear strontium 90. Although we don’t 
know what the maximum permissible 
dose is, we do know that radiation 
from bomb tests is still only a fraction 
of the total we receive.”—C.V.F. V 
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CFA ANNUAL MEETING 

SELF-HELP PROGRAMS hog. and eggs from mandatory sup- 


D ELEGATES were, in substantial 
agreement with their leader’s 
views. They resolved that the CFA 
urge farmers to give full support to 
co-operatives and marketing boards, 
particularly when the principles of 
these programs were being attacked 
by non-farm interests. They also felt 
that integration developments should, 
to the fullest extent possible, be car¬ 
ried out by farm co-operatives. 

AID AND TRADE 

N the field of foreign aid and trade 
the meeting passed resolutions call¬ 
ing on the Government of Canada to: 

1. Follow up on the proposal to 
develop multilateral arrangements for 
using surplus farm output capacity to 
help needy peoples. 

2. Establish a Canadian committee 
to review the work already carried out 
on surplus disposal, and to develop 
recommendations on future action for 
presentation at the next FAO confer¬ 
ence. 

3. Continue efforts to persuade 
other nations of the necessity for estab¬ 
lishing a world food bank, or some 
similar alternative international pro¬ 
gram. 

4. Bring into effect a Canadian sur¬ 
plus food disposal program while 
plans are going forward to work out 
both aid and trade arrangements in 
co-operation with other countries. 

5. Expand Colombo Plan contribu¬ 
tions by enlarging the gifts of wheat 
and flour, and by increasing the num¬ 
ber of countries to which such gifts are 
made. 

6. Provide loans at low interest 
rates to countries which are prepared 
to purchase wheat and flour on credit. 

7. Adopt a policy of working to¬ 
ward the earliest possible removal of 
restrictions against imports of Japa¬ 
nese products into Canada. 

8. Use all reasonable means to 
stabilize the Canadian dollar at par 
with the American dollar. 

DOMESTIC POLICY 

HERE was a very wide range of 
subjects discussed by the meeting 
concerning domestic farm policy. 
Those dealing with agricultural sta¬ 
bilization, land purchase and farm 
rehabilitation, grain policy, research, 
price spreads, and transportation, all 
deserve special mention. 

Agricultural Stabilization. The ma¬ 
jority of delegates strongly opposed 
the switch in the method of stabilizing 
hog and egg prices from one of offers- 
to-purchase to deficiency payments on 
a limited volume of each farmer’s pro¬ 
duction. They indicated that this 
change goes far beyond the policy of 
the Federation, and charged that it 
amounts to an attempt to control the 
agricultural economy of the nation. 

In order to correct the chaotic and 
confused situation which has resulted, 
the delegates passed resolutions urg¬ 
ing that the Agricultural Stabilization 
Act be amended by either removing 


ports, or, alternatively, lowering the 
permissible level of mandatory sup¬ 
port so that offers-to-purchase support 
prices for them may be set at a suit¬ 
able level. 

It was made quite clear in another 
resolution that this action did not 
change the basic price stabilization 
policy of the CFA. The organization 
recognized the deficiency payment 
method has its uses under certain well- 
defined conditions, and that the CFA 
would continue to approve of its use 
under such conditions when requested 
by the commodity group concerned. 
However, in general, the CFA favored 
support prices in the market place at 
levels which will assure adequate sup¬ 
plies of farm products, but which will 
not result in the accumulation of bur¬ 
densome surpluses. Emphasis was 
given to the need to maintain mini¬ 
mum support levels at all times to pre¬ 
vent chaotic conditions in farm in¬ 
come. 

Land Purchase and Rehabilitation. 

Recognizing that large numbers of 
farmers are established on marginal 
and submarginal land, that others are 
on farms which are uneconomic in 
size, that migration of rural people to 
urban areas is a characteristic of an 
advancing and expanding economy 
and is likely to continue for some 
years, delegates unanimously passed 
resolutions supporting government 
land purchase and rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams. 

The land use resolution read as fol¬ 
lows: 

RESOLVED that governments 
establish a Land Purchase Program 
designed to purchase at fair prices 
land from farmers voluntarily wishing 
to leave agriculture; the land so 
acquired being either resold to other 
farmers on inadequate sized holdings, 
or if submarginal, then otherwise 
utilized for community pastures, re¬ 
forestation, etc. 

The rehabilitation resolution stated: 

RESOLVED that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment be requested to establish, in 
co-operation with the provincial gov¬ 
ernments, a special rehabilitation serv¬ 
ice to assist those persons desirous of 
leaving agriculture for other vocations; 
this service to be staffed by competent, 
trained personnel provided vtfith ade¬ 
quate resources to provide a personal 
“packaged” type of assistance which 
would include vocational assessment, 
vocational training where needed, pro¬ 
vision of adequate credit at reasonable 
interest rates, assistance in locating 
suitable jobs, and assistance in reset¬ 
tlement problems in the new com¬ 
munity. 

Grain Policy. Because Canadian 
grain producers must seek export mar¬ 
kets in competition with other coun¬ 
tries, most of whom subsidize their 
producers; and because they are faced 
with a serious decline in net farm in¬ 
come, the meeting repeated its sup¬ 
port for the principle of deficiency 
payments on wheat, oats and barley 
sold through the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

As a means of assisting the western 
grain producers and reducing the cost 



to the Federal Treasury of such a 
program on western grains, the dele¬ 
gates agreed to urge the Government 
to: 

1. Implement a 2-price system gov¬ 
erning domestic and export sales of 
wheat. 

2. Provide adjustment payments 
from the Treasury to compensate for 
the reduction in wheat prices caused 
by the exchange premiums on Cana¬ 
dian currency in relation to that of the 
United States. 

3. Provide payments from the 
Treasury for carrying charges on all 
grain in storage in public elevator 
facilities. 

4. Assume the cost of subsidizing 
Canadian flour exports, which is now 
being absorbed by the wheat pro¬ 
ducers. 

The meeting also agreed to support 
the representations of the Western 
Liaison Committee to the Prime Min¬ 
ister for an early answer on whether 
the Government intends to make de¬ 
ficiency payments on grain. 

Price Spreads. The meeting was 
fortunate in having the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on the Price 
Spreads of Food Products, Dr. Andrew 
Stewart, address them on the find¬ 
ings of the investigation. Following 
his remarks, a resolution was unani¬ 
mously carried which in general 
endorsed the Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations, including the one that legis¬ 
lation be enacted to allow co-opera¬ 
tives to incorporate on a national 
basis. 

It also requested that a representa¬ 
tive National Advisory Committee on 
the Food Industry be established. The 
Committee would keep under review 
and recommend on (i) the work of 
various departments of government 
insofar as they relate to the problems 
of food consumption, marketing and 
distribution, and (ii) the publication 
and distribution of information. 

The resolution also urged that the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion considerably increase the severity 
of the standards by which it judges, 
and takes measures to prevent, con¬ 
duct that is “false, misleading or de¬ 
ceptive, or is likely to create errone¬ 
ous impressions regarding the char¬ 
acter, value, quantity, composition, 
merit or safety” of a product. 

Research. Two resolutions were 
passed which were aimed at expand¬ 
ing research into farm marketing, and 
into the economic and sociological 
forces at work in rural areas. 

In both instances, the Federal and 
provincial governments are to be 
asked to increase their appropriations 
to universities so that this weakness in 
Canadian research effort can be over¬ 
come. 

Lack of such studies in the past has 
meant that all too often the problems 
have not been recognized until they 
become acute, and that sound policies 
to deal with such problems could not 
be formulated when they were recog¬ 
nized, because of the absence of use- 
able research data. 

The meeting also agreed that more 
encouragement should be given to stu¬ 
dents entering these fields of study 
through the provision of bursaries and 
scholarships, and that more emphasis 
be placed on sociological and eco¬ 
nomic aspects of rural life in extension 
programs. 


Transportation. Several resolutions 
on transportation and freight rates 
were debated by the meeting. The 
most important of these related to the 
Crow’s Nest Pass rates for western 
grain. In view of the fact that they 
were currently under investigation by 
the Royal Commission on Transporta¬ 
tion, the Federation went on record in 
expressing regret that the submission 
of the railways to the Commission had 
been limited so far to a discussion of 
the Crow’s Nest rates. The meeting 
resolved to urge that the inquiry 
should be widened to include other 
problems such as the implications of 
air, water and truck competition; the 
extent to which the two major railway 
companies have acted to avoid undue 
duplication of effort; the effects of 
special commodity rates and agreed 
charges; and, all problems arising 
from passenger traffic. 

The meeting also favored a resolu¬ 
tion recommending that the Federal 
Government study the pros and cons 
of nationalizing the CPR, and also 
pipelines and long distance trucking 
with a view to establishing a fully 
integrated transportation system in 
Canada. 

Other transportation resolutions 
called for: (1) making the feed freight 
assistance policy permanent, and that 
it cover any future freight rate in¬ 
creases; (2) giving agricultural prod¬ 
ucts moving through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway toll-free status; (3) abolishing 
tolls on the Welland canal; (4) mak¬ 
ing the suspension of demurrage 
charges on loaded grain cars a per¬ 
manent policy; (5) reducing the 
freight rates on rapeseed to the same 
as those for flax; and (6) the Federal 
Government, the CWB and the Na¬ 
tional Harbors Board doing every¬ 
thing possible to increase the sales of 
wheat through Churchill. 

COMMODITY 

RESOLUTIONS 

W HAT follows is a brief summary 
of the more important resolu¬ 
tions on specific farm commodities 
which have not been referred to as 
yet. These resolutions, along with 
those already discussed, and another 
group of miscellaneous resolutions 
which are summarized at the conclu¬ 
sion of this report, will serve as a 
basis for the CFA presentation to the 
Federal Government. This presenta- 



“Pll put it this way . . . 
walked on all fours, I’d s 
were ready to market, 
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tion is made by the Executive follow¬ 
ing the organization’s meeting. 

POULTRY AND EGGS. Delegates 
agreed that so long as the current 
deficiency payment program on eggs 
was in effect, the Government should: 

(1) establish an emergency floor price 
on eggs at a non-incentive level; (2) 
use regional or provincial average 
prices received by producers instead 
of the national average price, to de¬ 
termine the deficiency payment on the 
product; (3) provide deficiency pay¬ 
ments on all classes of Grade A qual¬ 
ity eggs. 

They also agreed to request that 
the Government introduce a support 
price on fowl during the period of 
adjustment to the egg deficiency pay¬ 
ment program. 

LIVESTOCK. While the majority 
of delegates did not favor the de¬ 
ficiency payment program on hogs as 
already indicated, they felt the ill 
effects of the program could be re¬ 
lieved somewhat if the Government 
would: (1) set a minimum offer-to- 
purchase support price for hogs; and 

(2) calculate and make deficiency 
payments every 3 months instead of 
annually. The meeting passed resolu¬ 
tions urging the Government to take 
these steps. Another hog resolution 
requested that, in the event the $1 
premium on Grade B hogs is discon¬ 
tinued, the Government make the 
premium on Grade A hogs $4. 

Delegates discussed and passed 
three resolutions regarding sheep. 
First, they agreed to ask the Govern¬ 
ment to raise the support price on 
lamb, and to increase the weight range 
under support from 51 to 55 pounds. 
A second resolution recommended 
that imports of lamb carcasses from 
New Zealand and Australia be re¬ 
stricted from August to February in¬ 
clusive each year, so that the Canadian 
lamb market would be disrupted as 
little as possible. A third resolution 
asked that imported lamb be stamped 
with the name of the country of origin, 
and that meat retailers be compelled 
to plainly indicate same to consumer. 

GRAIN. Delegates agreed to repeat 
previous CFA requests to have the 
Canadian Wheat Board established on 
a permanent basis as the sole market¬ 
ing agency for all grains. They also 
agreed to request the Government to 
allow depreciation on storage facili¬ 
ties provided on the farm at a rate of 
10 per cent instead of the present 5 
per cent. 

DAIRYING. The meeting agreed 
that the Federal Government should 
be asked to: 

• Continue the support price on 
butter at 64 cents per lb. 

• Continue the offer-to-purchase 
plan for cheddar cheese in combina¬ 


tion with the 25 cents per cwt. stabili¬ 
zation payment for cheese milk. 

• Provide financial compensation to 
Canadian manufacturers of whole milk 
powder to allow them to share in the 
export market for this product. 

• Adopt, along with the provinces, 
a clearly defined policy which would 
encourage milk organizations to in¬ 
crease efforts to organize school milk 
programs. 

• Impose adequate control on the 
imports of edible oils, and edible oil 
bearing seeds, to be used to replace 
butterfat. 

• Reintroduce the offer-to-purchase 
plan for skim milk powder in order to 
stabilize domestic prices and safeguard 
the control of imports into Canada. 

• Make all milk used for manufac¬ 
turing purposes eligible for the stabili¬ 
zation payment of 25 cents per cwt. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RESOLUTIONS 

T HESE additional resolutions were 
passed by the delegate body: 
•That the CFA request both pro¬ 
vincial and federal legislation to pre¬ 
vent the use of agricultural products 
as loss leaders. 

• That the organization endorse and 
commend the stand against the use of 
trading stamps taken by the Canadian 
Association of Consumers. 

• That the organization protest 
against the policy of restricted credit, 
with no consideration being given to 
the situation facing agriculture, and 
that the Government and the char¬ 
tered banks be requested to study the 
situation and take action to alleviate 
the burden of the farmers in this field. 

• That a Royal Commission on Tax¬ 
ation be established to investigate the 
possibility of a redistribution of taxa¬ 
tion from the federal and provincial 
level to relieve some of the ever- 
increasing municipal tax burden paid 
by farmers under discriminating tax 
structures. 

• That life and/or total disability 
insurance be provided on loans under 
the Canadian Farm Credit Corpora¬ 
tion program. 

• That the Federal Government be 
asked to assume a higher proportion 
of contributions toward provincial crop 
insurance programs. 

• That the Federal and provincial 
governments be requested to further 
increase efforts toward equalizing 
education opportunities as between 
rural and urban communities. 

• That national agricultural policies 
and assistance programs be designed 
to encourage the family ownership and 
operation of the farms in this coun¬ 
try. V 


132 -page ILLUSTRATED HEALTH BOOK FREE! 



New 25th annual edition oi "Handy Home Doctor" is your 
quick guide to better health. Helpful advice for every mem¬ 
ber of your family. An illustrated 132-page treasury of valu¬ 
able health hints, basic health rules, vital food facts and 
recipes. Gives symptoms, explains causes and treatments 
of 48 chronic ailments — including constipation, arthritis, 
rheumatism, catarrh, colitis, gas, nerve exhaustion, fatigue, 
headaches, etc. Easy to read. Easy to understand and to 
apply. Special paperbound edition of this $1 book is being 
distributed free to celebrate our 25th year in business. Offer 
expires on March 31. Restore good health through natural 
methods. To get your copy by return mail, just enclose a 
clipping of this advertisement and 10 cents to cover mail¬ 
ing cost. Print your name and address very clearly. 

HEALTH SUPPLY CENTRE 
Dept. 76, 414 Graham Ave., Winnipeg 1, Man. 
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Hi Folks: 

Used to be I’d go along cheerfully 
producing stuff without knowing that 
I wasn’t making any money at it. Then 
the income tax department began tak¬ 
ing a more active interest in every¬ 
one’s affairs, so I had to start keeping 
records. 1 was never cheerful after 
that. It only needed a glance at the 
books to show me I was going deeper 
in the hole each year. 

One thing I found out right away 
was that this “egg money” my wife 
was always talking about didn’t even 
exist. Like that Ogopogo out in B.C., 
or the Loch Ness Monster, it was just 
a myth. We hadn’t made a cent on 
our hens for a long time. I decided 
the best thing to do was cut them out 
and get an extra cow. 

Things came to a head when Sara 
got one of those “Lazy so-and-so” 
chairs, or whatever you call ’em, to 
put in the living room. The only lazy 
so-and-so on our farm, I pointed out, 
is the dog, and he’s not even allowed 
in there. But she bought that chair 
just the same. 

“How’re you going to pay for this 
what-you-call-it?” I asked her curi¬ 
ously. Everybody knows 1 haven't got 
any money, so I figured she must have 
some secret supply somewhere. 


“With the egg money, of course,” 
she said sharply. “How else coidd I 
pay for it?” 

“What do you mean, ‘egg money’?” 

I yelped. 

“The money we get from selling the 
eggs,” she explained with real pa¬ 
tience. 

Silently, but with great dignity, I 
hauled out my farm account book. 
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“The money we get doesn’t equal 
the amount we spend for feed, labor, 
replacements and depreciation on 
equipment,” I told her. “That means 
we get zero. In fact, less than that, 
because we’ve got to take a few dol¬ 
lars oid of something else to balance A 
things up. This ‘egg money’ you’ve 
been spending is a myth.” 

Well sir, she got a bit tearful at 
that. I could see if I didn’t watch my 
step I’d have trouble on my hands. 

“Now you’re trying to take away 
the only source of money I have,” she ’ 
sobbed. “My mother always said you 
were a penny pincher.” 

“You can’t pinch what you don’t 
own,” I said stoutly. Which was the > 
same thing the judge said to Bill 
Carter when he got a mite too familiar 
with a teacher at the school picnic. 

But I coidd see I wasn’t going to 
get rid of those pesky hens as easy as 
I’d thought. 

And that’s the way it turned out. ' 
In spite of what the account book 
said, our farm flock has gone on pro- , 
ducing “egg money” ever since. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 


THE TILLERS 


by JIM ZILVERBERG 



















